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\KIRA NAKAHARA of the Japanese 
BES takes us with Taro Tanaka, a typ- 
cal job seeker, to a public employment 
security office in his search for work 
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hnd employment 
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[HE first employment service in Cen- 
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n Williams, as a 
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ArrER World War II, with Marshall 

Plan aid, Turkish industry began to 
expand rapidly. But its national Em- 
ployment sSeTV Ice The Work and 
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to the Mutual Securit: Agency for as- 
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needs 
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Robert | 
to Turkey 


[Thomas of the BES was sent 


for a year to make a study of 


the situation and formulate long-range 
plans for improvement. When Mr. 


[’homas’ mission was completed, he was 
followed by Forest Miller, also of the 
BES. His task was to put this new pro- 
pp. 17 


gram into operation 23 


THe Greek I mployment Service, es- 
tablished in mid-1955, is fashioned afte 
that of Great Britain. That same year, 
the ILO asked the United States to fur- 


Greek Ministry 
velopment of the 

Hickey, the 
[LO expert who was appointed, is still 
in Greece ne 


nish a consultant to the 
of Labour for further de 
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country and helping to improve 
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story of India’s economi 
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needs and her 


struggie to meet them Dp. 27 


AMONG the problems faced 


pressing 


by the Indonesian Government afte! 
that Nation gained its independence in 
the late 1940's was that of economic de- 
velopment to alleviate widespread un- 


employme nt and under-« mployment 
The roles being played by the Man- 
power Directorate, the ES, and the Vo- 


cational Training Service in the solu- 
tions of these problems are discussed by 
Martopradoto, head of the 


Manpower Directorate p. 30 


Soetomo 


AN article in the June 1955 issue of the 
EMPLOYMENT SeEcuRITY REVIEW de- 
scribed some of the operations under the 


Refugee Relief Act of 1953. In this 





issue, Troy R. Cargill of the BES brings 
the story up to date as the program ends. || 


P- 33 


of Iran, the 
exten- 


UNpER the present Shah 
country has embarked upon an 
economic and social development 
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assistance in developing an 
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Employment Service. H. E. Dr. Mohsen 
Nasr, Iranian Minister of Labor, and 
Burnie Merson, with the U. S. Opera- 
tions Mission to Iran, co-author an 


ES is taking 


expansion 


article which tells how the 
its place in the economi 


p 36 


For a number of years, the United 
Kingdom had full employment 
[his situation brought forth problems 
the Employment 
never faced How it 
hurdles and justified its continued ex 


has 


which Service ha 


before met these 


istence is told by W. H. Braine of the 
British Embassy in Washington, D. ¢ 
p- 4! 


Joun B. Ewrna has an interesting and 
unique job as chief of International Ac- 
tivities in the BES. Each year, under 
his leadership, the Bureau and its affili- 
ated State agencies give technical train- 
ing on employment security programs to 
government officials and 
representatives of labor and manage- 
ment from other countries. ‘To comple- 
ment this program, the Bureau 
members of its staff to other countries 
to give tec hnical assistance on employ- 
ment security problems. p. 47 
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Ine Arab communities in Israel have 
nine employment offices which were es- 
tablished after the 1948 war. George 
Kteily of the Israeli Ministry of Labor 
activities of the Office in 
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Employment Service 
Aids Hungarian Refugees 


The United States Employment Service played a 
vital role in helping Hungarian refugees to relocate in 
this country, by classifying them occupationally and 
by providing labor market information. To speed 
resettlement of the 5,000 refugees whose admission 
had been authorized in early November, a special 
reception center was set up at Camp Kilmer, N. J., 
to perform the functions formerly done in Europe by 
USES representatives and some of the functions of 
other Government and private agencies under the 
Refugee Relief Act. 

To handle this special processing, urgent telephone 
calls went out from Bureau headquarters in Washing- 
ton to regional offices covering Eastern Seaboard and 
Great Lake States where concentrations of people of 
Hungarian origin were known to live. The response 
from the States and the local offices was immediate 
and overwhelming. From the flood of qualified vol- 
unteers who responded to the call for service in this 
vital project, about a dozen who were experienced in 
occupational classification and who spoke the Hun- 
garian language were chosen to man the posts at Camp 
Kilmer. 

About December 1, President Eisenhower author- 
ized the admission of an additional 16,500 Hungarian 
refugees as paroled aliens under the Immigration and 
Naturalization Act. With this tremendously ex- 
panded number of persons authorized for admission, 
it was decided to transport 6,000 of them by three 
Navy vessels. 

Immediately after it was announced that Navy 
transports would be used to bring refugees to the 
United States by way of Bremerhaven, Germany, the 
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Labor Department made arrangements to place teams 
of Employment Service personnel aboard each of these 
ships. The purpose was to speed these refugees into 
United States jobs by having Employment Service 
interviewers develop work applications for them 
while the transports were at sea. 

At press time, three teams, each consisting of a 
Bureau Employment Service supervisor and four 
Hungarian-speaking interviewers from the State em- 
ployment services, were en route to Europe. 

For the work on shipboard and at Camp Kilmer, 
five persons came from New Jersey, five from New 
York, four from Pennsylvania, four from Indiana, 
three from Ohio, and one from Connecticut. In 
addition to their other duties, these Employment 
Service teams will act as interpreters for the Immi- 
gration and Naturalization Service, which also has 
teams aboard ship to speed processing. 

Clearing the way for participation in the program 
for interviewing refugees on shipboard necessitated 
not only close teamwork between Federal agencies 
but also some shortcuts. 

The Civil Service Commission allowed State agency 
people to file abbreviated applications for Federal 
employment. Applications for passports filed with 
clerks in State Superior courts were given expeditious 
handling both there and at the State Department in 
Washington. The Public Health Service made im- 
munization shots, necessary for foreign travel, imme- 
diately available. 


In addition, the Armed Services and the State 
Department arranged air travel for the teams to 
Frankfort, train reservations from Frankfort to 
Bremerhaven, and arranged necessary space and fa- 
cilities aboard the transport vessels. Clearance was 
obtained from various legal officials and, when neces- 
sary, from the Governor himself to allow State agency 
personnel to work outside their own State boundaries. 
The Bureau of Employees’ Compensation, by special 
arrangement, agreed to cover these USES teams of 
“without compensation’? employees with workmen’s 
compensation during this mission of mercy. 

This teamwork will pay off, and we will report later 
upon the results. 








Puerto Rico Launches 
Jobless Insurance 


An employment insurance program became a 
reality in Puerto Rico on January 1, 1957. The law 
making it possible was enacted by the insular legis- 
lature in June 1956. 

Coupled with the well established public employ- 
ment service, the new UI bill gives Puerto Rico a 
full-fledged employment security program. 

The law, which is expected to cover one-third of 
the island’s work force, was set up to meet U. S. 
Federal requirements so that Puerto Rico may become 
a part of the Federal-State employment security sys- 
tem when Federal laws are amended to include 
Puerto Rico as a ‘State’ within the meaning of the 
law. 

The Act covers employers of four or more individuals 
at any time; however, employers of fewer than four 
workers may elect coverage. Services excluded from 
blanket coverage are also permitted to elect coverage. 

Effective January 1, 1957, employers covered by 
the act are liable for a 3 percent tax on the first 
$3,000 of wages paid to individuals in their employ. 
Ninety percent of such contributions will be deposited 
in the unemployment fund for the sole purpose of 
paying benefits to eligible unemployed persons. The 
remaining 10 percent will be deposited in the employ- 
ment security administration fund for administrative 
expenses. 

Disqualifications are imposed for voluntarily leaving 
suitable work without good cause, discharge or sus- 
pension for misconduct connected with the work, 
failure without good cause to apply for available suit- 
able work or to accept suitable work when offered, 
unemployment due to a stoppage of work because of 
a labor dispute, receipt of unemployment benefits 
under another employment security law, and fraud- 
ulent misrepresentation. The disqualification period 
for the three major causes is for the week of the act 
and the 3 weeks of continuous unemployment im- 
mediately following such week. 

The UI Act created a Bureau of Employment Secur- 
ity in the Puerto Rican Department of Labor with 
Employment Service and Unemployment Insurance 
Divisions. The Puerto Rican Secretary of Labor 
appointed a bureau director and an advisory council. 


Nation’s Top Employers Meet 
to Discuss Hiring the Handicapped 


Tue Nation’s top employers were called upon re- 
cently to communicate their strong support of the 
employment of the physically handicapped to all units 
and branches of their business or industrial organiza- 
tions by Arde Bulova, Chairman of the Board, Bulova 
Watch Co., and Chairman of the Employer Sub- 
committee of the President’s Committee on Employ- 
ment of the Physically Handicapped. 


(Continued on page 10) 


Employment Security Activities at a Glance, October 1956, 
United States and Territories 














Percent- 
age change 
Number or from pre- 
amount vious 
month 

Employment Service—T otal 
New applications............ 682, 800 +12 
Referrals: 

oS re 1, 347, 400 —16 

Nonagricultural.......... 1, 023, 000 +4 
Placements: 

Agricultural............. 1, 330, 900 —16 

Nonagricultural.......... 598, 600 +1 

Rc slnct kame ss Ws 354, 000 +2 
a rere 244, 600 +1 

Handicapped .....:...... 34, 000 +25 
Counseling interviews........ 125, 300 +23 
Individuals given tests....... 133, 000 +28 
Employer visits............. 154, 500 +4 

| 

State Unemployment Insurance | 
Initial claims, except transi- 

Oren eee 826, 600 +10 
Weeks of unemploymént 

MEN coe rails Son ca vie a 4, 048, 700 —1 
Weekly average insured unem- 

NES, we caw weweries 864, 600 oe 
Weeks compensated 2........ 3, 461, 600 —3 
Weekly average beneficiaries 2. 752, 300 —15 
Average weekly benefit pay- 

ment for total unemployment. $27. 54 —1 
ee $89, 713, 200 —4 
Funds available as of October 

i err eT $8, 493, 232, 900 0 

Veterans 8 
eee 24, 900 +6 
feecks of unemployment 

I autem ash aos 150, 500 —23 
Weekly average insured unem- 

ASP 32, 500 —27 
A a $3, 257, 600 —27 
New applications............ 145, 900 +7 
Referrals, nonagricultural... . 254, 200 +6 
Placements, nonagricultural. . . 150, 400 +3 
Placements, handicapped. ... . 13, 600 +21 
Counseling interviews........ 28, 200 +10 

Unemployment Compensation for 

Federal Employees 4 
Initial claims, including transi- 

Tee e 10, 000 +36 
Weeks of unemployment 

ERS Seo e cack wa 04 71, 000 +7 
Weekly average insured unem- 

RS 2d oR aivie's'é aarp 46-4 15, 600 —§ 
ren ee $1, 762, 600 +2 











1 Data exclude territories. 

2 Includes data under UCFE program, 

3 The first 4 items relate to the program based on the Veteran’s Readjustment 
Assistance Act of 1952. Data include 7,000 initial claims, 22,400 weeks claimed, 
and 4,900 insured unemployment for veterans filing to supplement State and/or 
UCFE benefits. Excluded are data for veterans filing to supplement railroad 
unemployment insurance benefits. 


4 Data include Federal employees filing jointly under State UI programs: 


2,200 initial claims, 6,000 weeks claimed, 1,800 insured unemployment. 
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Employment Sins ly S.. 
in japan Today 


By AKIRA NAKAHARA* 
Bureau of Employment Security, Ministry of Labor 


Tokyo, Japan 


| by us call at a public employment security office 
(hereinafter referred to as PESO) together with 
a job applicant named Taro Tanaka to see what is 
done there by way of the employment service. 

We arrived at the PESO at 8:30 in the morning 
when the daily office routine had just begun. The 
office is a reinforced concrete building, much larger 
than others in the neighborhood. High up on the 
outer wall is painted in large letters the office name 
which is visible from a distance. Inside the office one 
of the staff, saying ‘‘Good morning, everybody,” 
through the microphone, is explaining in detail how 
to fill out a job application card, etc. On the walls 
are illustrated posters showing details of application 
procedures along with a number plate for each post 
to which a staff member is assigned. 

Taro had never been to a PESO before, but the 
instant he entered the office a receptionist asked him 
with a kindly smile and in a polite manner what he 
could do for him. When he told the receptionist why 
he called, Taro received a job application card which 
he submitted for registration after filling the blanks 
for his name, addresss, work experience, and educa- 
tional background. 

Job application cards, classified by job, are kept on 
the shelves behind the receptionist. One receptionist 
takes care of new job applicants while another handles 
repeated job applicants who are further classified into 
two categories—skilled and unskilled—and are taken 
care of by receptionists assigned to each category. 





Taro was awaiting his turn for an interview with the 
receptionist in charge of new job applicants when he 
became aware that a number of people were sitting on 
benches in another corner. The applicant sitting 
next to him told him they were recipients of unemploy- 
ment insurance benefits who were required to certify 
to their continued unemployment once a week. 

In a short while, Taro was called in and asked to 
take a seat beside the interviewer. Detailed questions 
were asked, chiefly centering around his previous em- 
ployment, the employment he desired, and working 
conditions to be satisfied. Each PESO is primarily 
responsible for placement of applicants within the 
normal commuting area. In addition, efforts are 
made, through inter-area PESO’s, to fill job orders 
and place job applicants when this cannot be done 
within the area. 

Our interviewers, in collaboration with the job 
seeker, endeavor to conduct vocational counseling 
and guidance during the interview in such a kindly 
and intimate manner as inspires respect for and con- 
fidence in the interviewer. At first, Taro had wanted 
to be a clerk. The interviewer told him about the 
job situation in that occupation and what he had to 
do as a clerk and helped him evaluate his own ability. ~ 
Finally, Taro made up his mind to be a turner, an 
occupation in which he had previous work experience. 

Taro was given an introduction card to a prospective 
employer along with an application-taking card in 
which were written his name, the job to be filled, the 


*Mr,. Nakahara studied with the Bureau of Employment Security and affiliated State agencies and local public employment offices in®the United 


States for 4 months in 1956 under an ILO Fellowship. 
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Attending the ceremony which marked the completion of Mr. Nakahara’s study as an ILO fellow were, left to right: Seated, Dudley 
Davis, John B. Ewing, Mr. Nakahara, ArthurW. Motley, and John Saks; standing, Roger Grant, Merrill Murray, Ruth Olson, Gerald 
P. Holmes, Ernest V. Connolly, and Lazard Seiff. All are BES employees except Mr. Grant (Labor Standards Bureau) and Mr. 


Connolly (USES for the District of Columbia). 


job application date, etc., which would facilitate locat- 
ing his job application card when he presented himself 
to PESO again. 

One of the traditional practices in Japan is that a 
job seeker should present his personal history when 
he interviews a prospective employer. In recent 
years, however, the trend has been toward the em- 
ployer putting more emphasis on skills, aptitude, etc. 
of the applicant, rather than on his educational back- 
ground and family affairs as described in his personal 
history. 

Where there are fewer job applicants than job 
orders, it is possible for an applicant to be referred 
without delay, as in the case of Taro. But when 
there are more applicants than orders, referrals are 
made through the selective placement method, i. e., 
selection through job application cards of applicants 
to be placed, after calling them in and consulting 
with them. 

Since World War II, Japan has made marked 
progress both politically and economically, and all 
the government measures have been administered 
through the principle of democracy that sovereign 
power resides with the people. The employment 
security service as a link of labor administration has, 
therefore, undergone a change in its nature. Prior 
to the war, the employment service was operated on 
a small scale as a measure of a social policy centering 
around relief work for the unemployed. 

During the war, emphasis was laid on the supply 
and mobilization of manpower. 

In postwar years, based on the principles of freedom 
of job selection and of equitable treatment, the em- 
ployment service has been directed toward providing 
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people with opportunities to get suitable jobs and to 
work toward the best possible organization of indus- 
trial and other employment. The base of this new 
employment security administration was established 
by the Employment Security Law, Unemployment 
Insurance Law, and Emergency Unemployment 
Counter-measures Law—enacted in 1947 through 
1949. 

The Central Employment Security Council is 
established as an advisory organ for the Minister of 
Labor and Prefectural Employment Security Councils 
as advisory organs for the Minister of Labor and 
Prefectural Governors. All of these councils are com- 
posed of an equal number of members representing 
workers, employers, and the public, and at least one 
member represents women workers. 

However, some time was required before the spirit 
of the law was reflected in its administration. There- 
fore, in the period immediately after the enactment 
of the laws, there was marked discrepancy between 
provisions of the laws and administration of them (see 
the January 1949 issue of the EMPLOYMENT SECURITY 
Review). Since then, however, efforts have been 
made successfully to remove the discrepancy. 

The contributions of the PESO administrative 
manual and the inspection organization to such im- 
provement are particularly worth mentioning. 

The administrative manual was prepared in 1948 
to secure nationwide coordination and _ scientific 
management of the service. The manual is a system- 
atically arranged compilation of regulations and 
circulars issued by the Bureau of Employment Se- 
curity, Ministry of Labor. The manual, to which 
additions and revisions were made since then, pro- 
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vides authority as a guide in enforcing the three laws. 

The employment service is administered by the 
Ministry of Labor through the Labor Division in 
46 prefectures, 426 PESO’s, 144 branch offices, and 
304 Vocational Training Centers throughout the 
nation—with the staff totaling 19,000. Close co- 
ordination is maintained among the various units. 

In addition, there is an inspection system which 
ensures that employment security service is performed 
according to uniform standards and policy as deter- 
mined by the central government. The system has 
been strengthened since 1948. Seven inspectors are 
assigned to the Ministry proper and 73 to prefectural 
governments, each responsible for the inspection of 
the service in prefectures and PESO’s. Their func- 
tions are: to point out, for correction, deficiencies 
or defects, if any, in implementing the service in the 
light of state policy, standards, and the administrative 
manual for PESO; and to advise or submit revisions 
dictated by a change in the labor market situation. 

The PESO deals with the whole field of employment 
security administration, including not only employ- 
ment exchange and vocational guidance but also 
unemployment insurance and others. It gives its 
services free of charge in the spirit of public service, 
as its name indicates. 

The power of direction and supervision over PESO 
is entrusted to the elected Prefectural Governor in 
order to establish harmony with the spirit of the local 
self-government. On the other hand, in the spirit 
of the International Labor Conventions and the very 
nature of the employment security administration, 
PESO is placed under the national government 
management and the members of its staff are all 
national civil service workers. 

Further, efforts are being made to strengthen the 
contact between the central government and the 
local government by unifying operations of the em- 
ployment security administration. For example, the 


46 Prefectural Governors are under the direction 
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and supervision of the Minister of Labor with refer- 
ence to employment security administration. A 
system of supervision is enforced by a conference on 
the national level, held four times a year, which 
brings together the Chief of the Employment Security 
Section in each prefectural government. 

Employment Exchange Service—‘Employment ex- 
change projects carried out by those other than the 
employment exchange agency” and “recruitment of 
workers” are prohibited or restricted by the Employ- 
ment Security Law. The labor supply project which 
was once carried out under the boss-gang system is 
prohibited, with the exception of projects carried out 
by the trade unions. These measures have marked 
an important step toward the modernization of the 
labor market in Japan. 

At present, although a great many people obtain 
employment through personal connections, nearly 30 
percent of those who have found employment have 
been placed through PESO. In recent years espe- 
cially, 60 percent of the new school-leavers of junior 
and senior high schools who have entered employment 
and more than 50 percent of the total number who 
haveerttered the textile industry have made full use 
of PESO. 

One of the important factors contributing to such 
high rates of PESO utilization is the development of 
the inter-regional placing through the network of 
placement service [clearance system] of PESO. The 
inter-regional placing is often written up in the press 
as mass entry into employment. 

Vocational Guidance.—Vocational guidance is given 
to all job applicants. It is common to give vocational 
guidance to general job applicants by an interview 
when they apply for employment. To persons 
physically handicapped, minors, and persons going 
for the first time into an occupation, vocational guid- 
ance is provided according to a consistent plan, in- 
cluding follow-up after placement. 

The methods of guidance include a counseling in- 


A typical public employment security 
office in Japan. 
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terview, an efficiency test, and an aptitude test. 
Most effective results have been produced when the 
aptitude test is carried out in cooperation with school 
authorities. As there are many problems to solve 
with reference to the employment of physically handi- 
capped persons, expert officials for vocational guidance 
are appointed to give guidance to them. In Septem- 
ber every year ‘“‘Employ the Physically Handicapped 
Week” is observed on the national level to promote 
vocational rehabilitation throughout the nation. 

Vocational Training for Employment. —Vocational 
training plays an important part in meeting needs for 
skilled labor. At present, the facilities for ‘vocational 
training are under the jurisdiction of the Employment 
Security Bureau, Ministry of Labor. Throughout the 
country there are 270 public vocational training 
centers, 8 public vocational training centers for the 
physically handicapped, and 26 general public voca- 
tional training centers (including sheltered work- 
shops). Many of these trainees are covered by unem- 
ployment insurance. 

Nearly 70 trades are taught in the vocational train- 
ing centers. The training is provided free of charge 
as a public service. The training period ranges from 
6 months to 1 year. Some money may be paid to 
trainees as an allowance. Trainees in the sheltered 
workshops are given an allowance to guarantee a part 
of their living costs while they are acquiring skill and 
waiting for an employment opportunity. The place- 
ment ratio of those who have finished the course of 
the center is nearly 100 percent. 

Training-Within-Industry—Mindful of the impor- 
tance of training for supervisors, the Ministry of Labor 
adopted a Training-Within-Industry program in 1950 
to develop the ability of first-line supervisors in fac- 
tories and other establishments. The three chief 
training programs offered are Job Instruction,” 
**Job Methods,” and “‘Job Relations.” At present, 
about 4,000 establishments have adopted the Training- 
Within- ‘Industry program and about 50,000 persons 
have been given this training. 

Next attention was given to the Program Develop- 
ment Institute to develop and further utilize the 
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General Vocational Training Center. 


training given under TWI. This program has been 
adopted since 1954 as the result of the joint training 
of the Ministry of Labor and private industry. 

Labor Market Survey and Job Analysis——The labor 
market survey is carried out on the national level 
under the direction of- the Labor Market Survey 
Section of the Employment Security Bureau. It con- 
tains operating statistics on employment and unem- 
ployment conditions gathered by the employment 
security agencies. The survey is made on the basis 
of 17 types of periodical operational reports prepared 
by the PESO’s and has a deep significance as statistical 
material on the demand and supply of manpower. 
It is indispensable to the basic survey on employment 
and unemployment together with the “Labor Force 
Survey” made by the Statistics Bureau of the Prime 
Minister’s Office, and the ““Monthly Labor Survey” 
made by the Labor Statistics and Research Division 
of the Ministry of Labor. 

Job analysis, which started in Japan in 1948, has 
been greatly improved. At present, job specifications 
are available for about 5,000 job titles, although all 
occupations have not yet been analyzed. The Occu- 
pational Dictionary, published in imitation of the 
DicTIONARY OF OccUPATIONAL TITLEs in the United 
States (see page 3, EMPLOYMENT SEcuRITY REVIEW, 
February 1954), has been effectively used in the em- 
ployment exchange, in vocational guidance, and in 
personnel management in many establishments by 
increasing the reliability of the statistics of job or- 
ders, job applications, and placement. 

Employer Visits——The purpose of employer visits is 
to cultivate job orders, to survey the prospective em- 
ployment situation, and to give technical aid to 
employers. Every PESO has employer relations 
representatives, each of whom visits approximately 
500 establishments a year. In fiscal year 1955, the 
PESO’s conducted 1,110,000 employer interviews and 
took 720,000 job orders. The ratio of cultivated 
orders to new job orders was 29 percent. 

Technical aid covers the giving of advice to em- 
ployers who are confronted with the problems of best 
utilization of workers, analysis of labor force, judgment 
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of working conditions, by making use of the equip- 
ment, techniques, and material available through the 
PESO. This aid aims at the promotion and security 
of employment and contributes to the development of 
industry. 

Unemployment Insurance—Unemployment insurance, 
needless to say, aims to guarantee the living of workers 
thrown out of employment. But the payment of 
insurance benefits should be accompanied by the 
promotion of employment opportunities by the PESO. 
Collection of insurance premiums is done by the 
Unemployment Insurance Section of the prefectural 
governments as agents for the national government. 

Unemployment insurance coverage has been en- 
larged several times through amendments since 1947 
when the Unemployment Insurance Law was en- 
acted. At present, every enterprise employing five 
or more workers is covered, with the exception of 
those engaged in primary industry (such as agriculture, 
forestry, marine products, and stock raising), and in 
education, research, or investigation. ‘The workers 
of any enterprise which does not fall under compulsory 
coverage but wishes to be covered can be insured 
en bloc. As of December 1955, 250,000 establish- 
ments and 8,050,000 persons were covered by un- 
employment insurance. 

The right to receive insurance benefits is given to 
an unemployed worker who was employed in insured 
work for 6 months or more during 1 year preceding 
his separation. The qualified recipient who desires 
the payment of benefits is required to visit the PESO, 
submit a job application, and receive the recognition 
of the unemployed. The term of benefit, according 
to the length of time he was insured and his period of 
employment, is classified into four grades—from a 
minimum of 90 days to a maximum of 270 days. In 
addition, grievances concerning the payment of 
insurance benefits may be examined twice—by a local 
Unemployment Insurance Referee and, if appealed, 
by the Central Labor Insurance Appeals Committee. 
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Unemployment insurance is paid from a special 
national account. The cost of benefits is borne 
equally by the nation, employers, and workers and 
administrative expenditures for carrying out the 
program are borne wholely by the national treasury. 
The amount to be borne by employers and workers is 
collected by the nation as an insurance premium 
equally from employers and workers. 

A separate unemployment insurance program has 
been adopted for daily workers. This program, which 
is handled by the stamp book method, differs from 
that for regular workers but meets the needs of daily 
workers. 

The balance after settlement of accounts is added 
to the reserve fund, the interest of which is used to 
establish unemployment insurance welfare facilities, 
such as General Vocational Training Centers. 

In fiscal year 1954, revenue, including income from 
insurance premiums and from the national treasury, 
totaled 34,258,000,000 yen; expenditures were 
35,522,000,000 yen; and the total reserve fund 
amounted to 24,432,000,000 yen. (One dollar in 
American money equals approximately 400 yen.) 

Emergency Unemployment Counter-measures.—Emer- 
gency unemployment counter-measures carried out 
in accordance with the Emergency Unemployment 
Counter—measures Law enacted in 1949 have an im- 
portant place in the unemployment relief program. 
Normally the increase of employment depends upon 
the development of industry. But the emergency 
unemployment counter-measures provide employment 
on unemployment relief-public works construction 
and rehabilitation projects in an area where many 
workers are thrown out of employment. Unemploy- 
ment relief projects for fiscal year 1956 were expected 
to absorb a daily average of 250,000 unemployed 
workers. 

Our administration has been developing day after 
day. I hope to inform you a few years from now how 
the result of such developments have affected Taro 
Tanaka. ; 








Central America’s First... 


EL Salvador 
Establishes an 
Employment 
Nervice 


By ENRIQUEIDELGADO 
Chief 


Salvadorean Employment Service 


AFTER months of preparation and publicity, El 
Salvador’s Employment Service opened its doors 
on October 17, 1955. It was the first governmental 
effort to provide organized assistance to the develop- 
ment and utilization of the Salvadorean labor force. 
The first local office began operations in San 
Salvador, the capital and largest city of the Republic. 
The population of the city is about 200,000; its labor 
force approximates 48,000. About 13,000 workers 
are employed in manufacturing, more than 10,000 in 
services, about 8,000 in commercial establishments, 
somewhat less than 7,000 in construction, and about 
5,000 each in government and in transportation and 
communication. Within San Salvador’s manufac- 
turing industries, there is substantial employment in 
the manufacture of textiles, garments, shoes, food 
products, and beverages. 

This employment occurs in many relatively small 
establishments. Aside from government, there are 
only about 130 establishments employing more than 
25 workers. Coffee exports are the mainstay of the 
national economy, but the coffee industry is centered 
in Santa Ana, the Nation’s second largest city. Thus 
its influence on the economy and the labor market of 
San Salvador is only indirect. 

Into this labor market potential, a full-fledged 
employment service program was introduced a little 
more than a year ago. Within the limits of the 
differences in economy and culture, almost the entire 
“six-point program” of the Bureau of Employment 
Security was introduced here. Services were made 
available in placement; counseling, testing, and 
selective placement; labor market information; occu- 
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The front of the Palacio Nacional, showing the volcanic hills which surround 


the capital city of San Salvador. 


pational analysis; industrial services; and community 
participation. Only the function of “special services 
to veterans” was omitted, since the need for this 
service did not exist. 

In its first year of operation, the local office received 
1,100 job openings and made 645 verified placements. 
“‘Workload-wise” employment service personnel! will 
appreciate the fact that less than 2 percent of these 
placements were in domestic service, and that almost 
all the placements were long-term. About 500 
openings were cancelled or unfilled. 

Behind this fact of 500 unfilled openings lies one of 
the more serious problems which confront the local 
office and the national economy. This is the problem 
of the nation’s relatively untrained labor force. The 
local office frequently cannot fill orders in occupations 
in which numbers of applicants are registered, because 
many of the registrants are deemed unreferrable. 4 

Chief among the reasons for failure to refer is the 
lack of sufficient skill, training, or experience of the 
registered applicants. This pattern of inexperience, 
of lack of skills and training, characterizes much of 








ENRIQUE DELGADO studied the United States Employ- 
ment Service from August 1953 to June 1954, under a 
training fellowship granted jointly by the Salvadorean Govern- 
ment and the United States Point Four Program of the Inter- 
national Cooperation Administration. While he received most 
of his training in Washington, D. C., he also studied employment 
service organization in several States and in Puerto Rico. On 
his return to El Salvador, he began the organization of the 
Salvadorean Employment Service, of which he is now the 


Chief. 
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The Ministry of Labor building. The local office is located on 
the ground floor. 


the Salvadorean labor market, and represents one of 
the most formidable obstacles to the rapid growth of 
an otherwise expanding economy. In some ways, the 
situation resembles that which existed in the United 
States immediately prior to and during the first years 
of World War II, when industry’s heavy demands for 
labor skills could be met with people, but not with 
skilled people. : 

A case in point occurs in typing and stenography, 
where what appears to be a world-wide shortage has 
hit El Salvador as well. In a 9- or 10-month period, 
the local office had been able to fill only 18 of some 
55 orders for typists or stenos—despite the fact that 
over 260 individuals were registered in these occupa- 
tions during the same period. The local office has 
been spared many an embarrassing referral by ad- 
ministering standardized typing and stenography 
tests to almost all applicants in these occupations. 
Unfortunately, few applicants measure up to mini- 
mum standards for referral. 

As a stop-gag measure until community facilities 
for training can be better organized, the local office 
has invited several young women to participate in a 
refresher training course conducted by the local office. 
Testing room space, personnel, and equipment are 
used for several hours each day in giving practice 
exercises in stenography and typing. Since the 
“school” has been in operation for only a few weeks 
at this writing, no referrals have as yet been made, 
but the rate of progress of several of the “students” 
gives real hope of future success. In the meantime, 
preliminary steps are being taken to organize com- 
munity training for the purpose outside the local 
office. 


Community Assistance Is Needed 


The need for community assistance and participa- 
tion in resolving labor market problems has already 
become apparent, and the Employment Service has 
taken a number of steps to overcome this need. For 
example, the Employment Service has arranged, with 
the Bureau of Secondary Education, a nation-wide 
selection program for candidates for vocational school 
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Sefiorita Celia Colocho administers a typing test at the local 
office “school” for typists and stenographers. 


training scholarships, using the GENERAL APTITUDE 
Test BATTERY as a primary aid in selecting trainees in 
six different construction and mechanical trades. 


. Other Plans in the Offing 


A similar program is being developed for nurse 
trainees in conjunction with the city’s several hospitals. 
Plans are under way for instituting a ‘“‘School for 
Salesmen,” sponsored jointly by the Chamber of 
Commerce, the Ministry of Labor, and a group of 
employers. Discussions have started concerning a 
school for cooks and housekeepers. 

Wherever a real shortage of skills has been demon- 
strated, the Employment Service has raised its voice 
and pitched in with ideas and suggestions for relieving 
the shortage and supplying the needed skills. To 
expedite its work in this area, the Employment Serv- 
ice has taken preliminary steps to organize an Ad- 
visory Commission of employer, labor, and public 
members much like the advisory councils in the 
United States. At this writing, personal assent has 
been received from a sufficient number of individuals 
and only formalization of the group remains to be 
done. It is hoped that, after formal organization, the 
Advisory Commission will provide the Employment 
Service with real assistance in solving specific labor 
market problems. 

In addition to lack of skill and training, another 
problem arises from the fact that the nation is only 
beginning to enter an industrial economy. Much of 
its work force has not yet accustomed itself to the 
regular work habits and responsibilities of an indus- 
trial economy. For this reason, the local office has 
adopted the procedure of checking references from 
the last three employers before making any referral. 

Usually, the responses from previous employers are 
accurate, but often an unfavorable response is based 
upon personal reasons. For example, it sometimes 
happens that even after several years of satisfactory 
service, some difficulty will cause an employer to 
discharge a worker in anger. In such cases, when a 
reference is requested, the employer reports that the 
worker was bad in every respect. These cases con- 
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The assistant manager of the San Cdeader local office, Seiior 
= Garay Pacheco (right) and some of the local office 
staff. 


Seftor Enrique Delgado, chief of the Employment Service, ad- 
dresses a group of Ministry and employer dignitaries at the first 
anniversary of the opening of the local office. 
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stitute another obstacle to the smooth operation of the 


placement function, since it is the policy of the local | 


office not to refer a worker with bad references. 

Another serious impediment to placement lies in the 
problem of communication. About 99 percent of the 
registered applicants do not have, and are not within 
reach of, telephones. Local mail is slow. As a 
result, call-in letters must be delivered in person by 
messenger. Although the local office has two such 
messengers, equipped with bicycles, the number of 
contacts which they can make each day is limited. 
Since, as elsewhere, employers want their referrals 
made in a hurry, getting in touch with workers quickly 
is a serious problem in our placement process. 

The Salvadorean Employment Service, of course, 
lacks experience. It has been in existence for little 
more than a year. Only two members of its staff 
had ever seen employment offices in operation. 
But what it lacks in experience is balanced by its 
youth, vigor, and enthusiasm. It seems worth noting 
that the average age of the 18 employees of the Service 
is 27.7 years, and the oldest member of the group is 42. 

Fortunately, the Service has the experience of such 
Latin American neighbors as Puerto Rico and Peru 
to draw upon, as well ‘as the wealth of experience 
furnished hy the United States through its Inter- 
national Cooperation Administration’s Point Four 
Program. With these sources of experience, and with 
its own youth and enthusiasm, the Salvadorean Em- 
ployment Service has a real basis for the hope that it 
will ultimately become a solid force in serving the labor 
market of the Republic. 





AT Press TIME 
(Continued from page 2) 


Mr. Bulova made the appeal as a part of his report 
to the first annual meeting of the Employer Subcom- 
mittee at a luncheon meeting in New York City. 

The Employer Subcommittee, which includes 79 of 
the Nation’s leading industrialists, is conducting an 
active national campaign to acquaint employers with 
the desirability of hiring physically impaired men and 
women. 

Mr. Bulova urged the members to give strong sup- 
port to State and community organizations dedicated 
to providing more adequate job opportunity for the 
physically impaired. 

“You are urged,” he said, “‘to contribute any ideas 
you may have that will assist in speeding up our pro- 
gram of making more job opportunities available to 
the handicapped who are qualified to perform such 
work. We ask your cooperation at the State and 
community level and particularly that you.gommuni- 
cate your wishes as to company policy on the handi- 
capped to the units and branches of your organization 
in the localities in which they are operating. 

Mr. Bulova outlined accomplishments of the year in 
his report. He recalled the pledge cards mailed to 
7,800 employers throughout the country and the 
excellent response received from executives who 
pledged to enroll not less than 5 percent handicapped 

(Continued on page 52) 
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Delegates of the Fund for Farm Workers listen to Algot Arndorff (a farm worker) as he discusses the increasing winter unemploy- 


‘can 


ment which has arisen recently in the south of Sweden. 


hemployment — eorenee in 


Sweden’ 


By RUTH RETICKER 
Formerly Program Technical Advisor, Unemployment Insurance Service 
Bureau of Employment Security 


NEMPLOYMENT INSURANCE in Sweden, I 
discovered on a busman’s holiday last summer, 
is administered in close connection with the trade 
unions. In 1956 there were 44 funds or societies 
“recognized” by the national government (usually 
called the State). In this respect and others, the 
program is very different from ours but the purpose, 
as stated in Social Sweden, is the same—*‘‘to contribute 
toward the maintenance of insured persons and their 
familes either for brief interruptions of employment 
or for part-time employment, or for the beginning of 
a long interval of unemployment.” Moreover, de- 
spite the differences in organizational set-up, ad- 
ministering the program involves many of the same 
problems. ‘This brief article on the Swedish program 
which shows up similarities and differences as com- 
pared with our unemployment insurance system may 
help us understand both systems better. 
The Swedish program began, as did most European 
unemployment programs, with trade unions paying 
out-of-work benefits to their members. This program 


* Based mainly on conversations with Miss Karin Sallin and Mrs. 
Ragnhild Haglund of the Royal Employment Board, in Stockholm, 
August 1956, and on documents submitted by them. Grateful acknowl- 
edgment is made to Miss Sallin for her patient and thorough checking 
of this article. 
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was established before the end of the 19th century. 
The present national system was adopted in 1934, as 
part of the program of social welfare introduced by 
the Social Democratic Labor Party which came to 
power in 1932. 

Autonomous employment exchanges also were es- 
tablished by the turn of the century but only on local 
initiative in some of the major towns. State grants- 
in-aid were provided in 1906 but the employment 
exchanges remained local organs. 

In 1934, when the State-aided unemployment in- 
surance program was started, the Riksdag passed an 
‘Act Respecting Public Employment Exchanges” 
which made public employment offices mandatory 
for all provinces and towns and increased the sub- 
sidies for the maintenance of the Service. Now the 
employment exchange has regional offices in the 25 
administrative divisions of the government—Stock- 
holm and the 24 “lands” or provinces (sometimes 
translated as counties). It has local offices in 215 
major localities, most of them operating on a full- 
time basis. In addition, 850 local agents perform 
placement work on a part-time basis in their own 
homes.' 


1 See ‘Employment Service in Sweden,’ EMPLOYMENT SE- 
CURITY REVIEW, June 1949, pp. 25-27. 
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The unemployment insurance system is voluntary in 
that it is not legally obligatory for all workers, or all 
workers of a given type, to be covered. The risk of 
unemployment is pooled among the members of 
specific trade unions or industrial unions. The funds 
necessary to pay benefits are derived for the most 
part, from workers’ contributions, but there are 
subsidies from the national government. The funds 
are administered by the insured workers themselves, 
as legally established mutual benefit societies. The 
societies are required to be legally independent of the 
unions which set them up and are banded together 
in a Swedish Federation of Unemployment Insurance 
Funds. 

The statutory base of the program is the Royal 
Order of June 15, 1934 which prescribed standards 
regarding the membership of the societies and the 
benefits to be paid in order for the funds to receive 
State subsidies. At first the national program was 
opposed by the labor unions but the criticism sub- 
sided before 1941. Unemployment insurance is the 
only part of the Swedish social insurance program 
administered in connection with the unions. 

It is of interest that Sweden has ratified the Social 
Security (Minimun Standards) Convention with 
respect to unemployment benefits, adopted by the 
International Labor Conference in 1952. This means 
that Sweden’s voluntary system meets the Convention 
requirements with reference to definition of the 
contingency for which unemployment benefits should 
be provided, the minimum proportion of persons to 
be protected, the minimum benefit levels, and mini- 
mum potential duration periods. Other countries to 
ratify were Denmark, Greece, Israel, Italy, Norway, 
United Kingdom, and Yugoslavia. 


Administration and Supervision 


Each society is managed by an annual assembly of 
delegates chosen by the members and a board or 
governing body elected by the assembly to carry on 


current activities. The government has a 
sentative on each Board. 

The governmental “supervisory authority’ for 
unemployment insurance is the Kunglig Arbets- 
marknadsstyrelsen (Royal Employment Board) and 
its Férsaékringsbyran (Insurance Bureau). The Em- 
ployment Board is under the Minister for Social 
Affairs, Labor and Housing, along with the Social 
Welfare Board, the National Pensions Board, the 
National Insurance Office, the Industrial Injuries 
Insurance Council, the Workers’ Protection Board, 
and other agencies. —The Employment Board (some- 
times translated “‘Labor Market Board’’) is responsible 
for the central administration of the public employ- 
ment service and the vocational guidance service, as 
well as the supervision of the voluntary unemploy- 
ment insurance funds. 

The Director-General of the Employment Board 
and the Deputy Director, together with three repre- 
sentatives of the unemployment insurance funds, 
constitute an “Insurance Delegation” which meets 
about once a month. This delegation is really a sub- 


repre- 
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committee of the Royal Employment Board dealing 
with questions concerning insurance. 

The office organization of the Board is a civil service 
agency. It includes an insurance division of 14 staff 
members in Stockholm. Its function is research, 
routine matters of supervision, inspection of the funds 
and their records, and instruction of the local agents 
of the funds in the practical application of the provi- 
sions regulating the right of individual members to 
receive unemployment benefits. It reviews all reports 
of the fund and of the employment service on dis- 
qualifications. It also reviews decisions of the funds 
denying to any worker the right to become or to 
continue a member of the fund. 


Coverage 


The general standard for coverage is employment 
for remuneration on account of work for another, 
performed elsewhere than in the workers’ homes. If 
a fund exists in a given occupation and _ locality, 
workers in the trade, not members of the union, must 
be admitted. Most unions require all their members 
to join the fund. To be recognized, a fund must 
ordinarily have at least 500 members throughout 
Sweden. ' 

Insurance is available in practically all branches of 
industry and commerce with any serious risk of un- 
employment, including several groups excluded here. 
Unions of workers in agriculture, lumbering, rail and 
sea transport, and of traveling salesmen, commercial 
workers (shops), commercial clerks (offices), and 
civilian employees in national defense works are 
covered. One fund for foremen has about 32,000 
members. Another society, called ‘“‘Swedish Workers” 
is open to any worker but it was established by the 
syndicalist movement and its 14,300 members gener- 
ally belong to this movement. The newest fund is 
made up of about 600 “Superior Salaried Employees 
in Enterprises Belonging to the Consumer’s Coopera- 
tive”; it was recognized January 1, 1955. 

At the end of 1955, the 44 funds had almost 
1,243,000 members in about 9,000 local branches. 
Because of the highly developed trade union move- 
ment in Sweden, the members of these societies con- 
stitute about one-half of the total number employed. 
The half of the employed workers who have no insur- 
ance protection against unemployment include about 
600,000 proprietors and other self-employed, 300,000 
public utility employees (who are State employees in 
Sweden), 170,000 other government workers, 90,000 
domestic servants, and 20,000 home workers. 

Only one fund that requested ‘“‘recognition’”’ has 
been denied it. The request came from a union of 
textile workers outside the LO (Swedish Confedera- 
tion of Trade Unions). The grant was denied be- 
cause these workers had the right to be admitted as 
members of a going fund for textile workers. 

The Royal Order requires certain coverage exclu- 
sions, notably family employment and self-employ- 
ment for more than 5 months during the last 12. It 
permits other exclusions such as “‘persons particularly 
exposed to the risk of unemployment on account of 
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A local cashier of the Fund for 
Farm Workers (second from left) 
has his records “inspected” by 
the chief of the Fund (center) and 
representatives of the Insurance 
Bureau. 


laziness, immoral conduct, or drunkenness.” A 
person who, with intent to deceive, alleges, or fails to 
disclose, circumstances which are material to a deci- 
sion respecting his claim to benefits may also be 
excluded from membership in the fund. 

Two funds have by-laws excluding members because 
of age; miners must be excluded after 70 and foremen 
after 67. The Royal Order excludes workers under 
16 from the right to benefits. The funds admit young 
workers who have reached the age of 15; thus they 
may qualify for benefits through 52 weekly contribu- 
tions when they are 16. 

Under agreements between funds (comparable to 
our interstate agreements), members moving from 
one fund to another can maintain their acquired 
rights; contributions paid into one fund can be used 
as the basis for benefits in another. 

Under special agreements with Denmark in 1946 
and Norway in 1948, workers moving to or from 
these countries carry their rights with them, though 
the unemployment insurance systems in these neigh- 
boring countries are in many respects quite different 
from Sweden’s. Norway has had compulsory unem- 
ployment insurance since 1938 and in 1946 abolished 
subsidies to union funds supplementing the compul- 
sory benefits. Denmark has had State-subsidized 
voluntary unemployment insurance since 1907 and 
funds have now been established for virtually all 
classes of workers. Similar agreements with England, 
West Germany, and Italy will soon be signed. Insur- 
ance benefits are paid to Swedish seamen in foreign 
ports through the Swedish consulates. 


Financing 


Benefits and administration are financed by con- 
tributions of workers and by government subsidies; 
members of the funds pay their contributions, weekly 
or monthly, in connection with their trade union 
fees, to the cashier of the local union or to the union 
dues collector in the large work places. Employers 
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maké no contributions. According to Social Sweden, 
“the chief reason for this is the voluntary nature of 
the scheme which makes it unsuitable for the employ- 
ers to participate in the delicate inquiries frequently 
necessary to establish a just claim for benefits. In 
view of this, no economic participation of the employ- 
ers has seemed justifiable.” 

As between funds, employee contributions vary 
with the risk of unemployment in the occupation 
concerned. Within a fund they usually vary with 
the rate of daily benefits to which the workers’ wages 
would entitle them, though some funds collect a flat 
contribution from all members. In all societies, fam- 
ily supporters pay on the same basis as single persons. 
In 1954 and 1955, about 55 percent of the members 
paid less than one krona (20 cents) per week and 45 
percent paid 1 to 1.5 kronor. 

The Royal Order requires that fund by-laws include 
provisions relating to contributions, the management 
of moneys, the constitution of a reserve, investment 
of funds, and other matters necessary for the security 
of the members. A recognized unemployment fund 
cannot utilize its money for purposes not connected 
with such benefit operations. Solvency standards 
vary with the size of the fund. For example, a small 
fund (500 members) must have a reserve equal to 
four times the average annual receipts from contri- 
butions and government grants during the last 10 
years; a large fund, (10,000 or more members) need 
have only. twice the average amount. 

The government subsidy for approved funds is four- 
fold: (1) a basic subsidy of 2.25 to 5 kronor for each day 
of benefits paid, varying with the amount of the bene- 
fits; (2) a refund of three-fourths of all dependents’ al- 
lowances paid; (3) a sliding-scale subsidy depending 
on the total number of benefit days paid; and (4) 
an allowance for administration based on the number 
of members in the.fund. The sliding-scale subsidy 
begins when the average number of benefit days drawn 
per year per member of the fund is more than three. 
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The maximum such subsidy is three-fourths of the 
benefit minus the basic subsidy; this applies when 
average benefit days are 26 or more per member per 
year. In 1955, subsidies totaled about 36 million 
kronor and accounted for 37 percent of unemploy- 
ment-fund revenue. Members’ dues represented 
about 56 percent, and interest, etc., 7 percent. 


Benefit Eligibility 


To be entitled to insurance benefits, an applicant 
has to be unemployed, able-bodied, and in other 
respects able to take up gainful employment outside 
his own home. He is considered able-bodied if he 
can do a job on the general employment market. 
To qualify for benefits, a claimant must also have paid 
52 weekly contributions to the fund, at least 20 of them 
within the last 12 months. The period is extended 
during periods of sickness or maternity leave, at- 
tendance at certain kinds of training classes, or military 
service. 

As arule, a claimant has to wait 6 days before being 
entitled to benefits, unless employment during a 
benefit period lasts no more than 24 days. A person 
who gives up his employment without sufficient 
reason or who has been dismissed on account of un- 
satisfactory conduct or who refuses an offer of suitable 
work without just cause is disqualified for 4 weeks. 
Suitable work, as defined in the statutes, is work that 
is suited to the strength and training of the beneficiary, 
pays the customary wages for his occupation in the 
locality, is not connected with a work place where an 
industrial dispute is in progress, and involves no 
special problems with regard to the claimant’s per- 
sonal circumstances or the nature of the job. 


Benefits 


Benefit standards have been included since the first 
Royal Order. Unemployment benefits must be paid 
on a daily basis but ‘ta daily pecuniary benefit shall 
not be granted to a member for Sunday.” The 


individual funds decide upon their rates of benefits| 


within limits prescribed in the statute. The maximum 
rate that funds may pay—for single persons—is 60 
percent of the going wages in the occupation and 80 
percent for family breadwinners. The maximum 
basic benefit payable is 20 kronor per day (approxi- 
mately $4); there is no minimum limit but less than 1 
percent of members had benefits in 1955 of less than 
7 kronor per day. In addition, each fund pays de- 
pendent’s supplements of 2 kronor for a wife or hus- 
band not in gainful employment or for a housekeeper 
and 1.5 kronor for each child under 16. The average 
total benefit paid in 1955 was about 16.77 kronor per 
day. 

Potential duration of benefits is uniform for all 
members of a fund. The Royal Order requires that 
the funds provide benefits for at least 90 days (15 
weeks) but not more than 156 days in a 12-month 
period. In practice, in 1955, the majority of funds 
had a maximum potential duration of 138 to 156 
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days. Only three funds had a maximum of less than 
120 days. After exhaustion of insurance rights, 
claimants may apply to a local unemployment com- 
mittee for a daily cash allowance and a _ housing 
allowance. 

In 1955, the unemployment societies paid over 59 
million kronor for 3,500,000 benefit days, an average 
of 2.9 days per member. ‘These amounts were higher 
in 1954, when members averaged 3.5 days of unem- 
ployment. However, because of the waiting periods 
and restriction on duration, only 33 percent of all 
unemployment among members is compensated. 


Seasonal Provisions 


Seasonal work is a problem in a country with Swe- 
den’s long cold winter. For seasonal workers, the 
qualifying requirement for unemployment benefits is 
reduced from 20 to 18 weekly contributions within 
the past 12 months. Some funds limit duration of 
benefits during certain seasons; for instance, the 
building trades workers decide each year the maxi- 
mum number of days payable during the period 
December 1 to March 31. In 1954-55 and 1955-56, 
the limit was 36 days. 


Claims Procedures 


The Royal Order directs a worker who desires to 
receive ‘“‘daily pecuniary benefits” from a fund to 
apply to his last employer for a certificate stating the 
duration of his employment and the reason for its 
cessation, or, if operations in the undertaking have 
been reduced, the number of working days. If his 
last employment was of short duration, it may be 
necessary to apply for certificates to earlier employ- 
ers. The member presents such certificates to the 
cashier of the local union with his first claim for ben- 
efits. Claimants usually report to the local union 
once a week for payment in cash. If they live far 
from the local cashier, they may make arrangements 
for filing claims by mail. 

If an employer states that a member has become 
unemployed because of misconduct or his voluntary 
quitting, the worker has a right to tell his side of the 
story to the fund’s local office. The fund makes the 
decision on the basis of the local office’s report of its 
investigation. 

Claimants are required to register for employment 
at an office of the public employment system; usually 
they report to the employment office twice a week. 
If a worker refuses work that the employment office 
deems suitable, the employment office informs both 
the local and the central office of the fund. Benefits 
are suspended while the local office of the fund makes 
an investigation, through conversation with the 
worker and other means, and submits a report to the 
fund’s central office. The central office makes a 
decision and informs the local office and the Insur- 
ance Bureau. If the central office decides that the 
work is not suitable, the worker will immediately get 
his benefits. 
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Meanwhile the Insurance Bureau reviews the deci- 
sion. In some few cases the Bureau staff may not 
agree with the decision of the fund. These cases are 
always taken up in the Insurance Delegation (see 
page 12). If the Delegation also finds that the fund 
ought to have disqualified the member from benefit 
for a period of 4 weeks, the fund is denied State 
subsidy for that member’s benefit. 

In 1953, the employment offices reported 1,557 
cases of refusal of work; in 1954, 2,603, and in 1955, 
3,989. About 90 percent of the reports resulted in 
disqualification. The Delegation had an opposite 
opinion in 29 cases in 1953; in 18 cases in 1954, and 
in 24 cases in 1955. 

The Insurance Bureau and the Delegation practi- 
cally never have to deal with harsh determinations 
of the funds. If the Bureau in its review finds a 
decision too harsh, it asks the fund to reconsider 
and, because these cases are so few, the funds usually 
change the determination. 


THE LABOR MARKET 
IN COSTA RICA 


By WILSON E. WILLIAMS* 


Professor of Economics, Virginia State College 
Petersburg, Va. 


~ EMPLOYMENT security program is especially 
important in a country such as Costa Rica where 
the population is growing extremely rapidly and where 
over half the work force is attached to highly seasonal 
agricultural and allied activities. In 1950, Costa 
Rica had about 800,000 inhabitants; by mid-1956, ac- 
cording to official estimates, this figure was close to 
980,000, an average annual increase of almost 4 per- 
cent! 





There are no written regulations about appeals. 
An individual always has the right to write the In- 
surance Bureau for an opinion on any insurance 
matter or to summon the fund to court. Not more 
than 5 to 10 individuals appeal to the Bureau each 
year, and only one case has gone to court in 20 years. 

If the Delegation finds that the provisions of the 
Order are not observed or that other grounds are 
present for criticizing the operations of a recognized 
unemployment fund, it may give the fund instructions 
to take measures considered requisite and fix a period 
for compliance. If the fund fails to comply in the 
proper manner, approval may be withdrawn or the 
fund may be declared to forfeit the right to all or 
part of a State grant for a specified period. Approval 
cannot be withdrawn until the fund has been given 
an opportunity to adopt a resolution at a general 
meeting with regard to the instructions issued. In 
practice, approval has never been withdrawn. 
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A housewife is being interviewed during one of the sample 


surveys conducted to develop basic data needed for economic 
planning in Costa Rica. 


Although nonagricultural employment has been 
increasing somewhat more rapidly than agricultural, 
it appears that over half the nation’s workers are still 
attached to the land, hence are peculiarly subject to 
the insecurity of weather conditions and the highly 
competitive export market in bananas, coffee, and 
cocoa. Moreover, the local market for native wood 
and leather products is subject to the severe competi- 
tion of imported goods, with consequent growing 
threats of unemployment. 


*Mr. Williams, a former War Manpower Commission and United States Employment Service employee, twas an ILO Expert in Costa 


Rica February through July 1956. 
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As might be expected, unemployment hits the 
younger, inexperienced workers more quickly than 
older workers. Yet, most males over 14 years of age 
are in the job market. With population increasing at 
the current rate, it is becoming more difficult to pro- 
vide jobs for all, so that there is a growing amount of 
under-employment. As the Minister of Labor has 
dramatically put it, “the active population increases 
geometrically while the available jobs increase only 
arithmetically . . .” Faced, then, with these con- 
ditions, Costa Rica is becoming increasingly em- 
ployment-security conscious. 


Government Sought Labor Market Data 


Aware of these and allied problems, the Government 
of Costa Rica sought to ascertain the true state of 
affairs in the nation’s labor market during the first 
half of 1956, through United Nations Technical 
Assistance provided through the International Labour 
Office. The specific goal of the survey was the initia- 
tion of a labor market information program to provide 
the Government with a continuing means of assessing 
labor demand-supply relationships. 

The principal problem facing Costa Rica was the 
virtual nonexistence of current, organized information 
on employment and its geographical and industrial 
distribution. Census data for 1950 were the most 
recent available. For this reason all additional sources 
of data likely to yield usable current material were 
surveyed: acres under cultivation, transportation fa- 
citities in operation, construction permits, etc. 

On the basis of these and other bits of information 
(including sample surveys of households and of em- 
ploying establishments), some rough but useful first 
approximations were developed. Employer organi- 
izations such as chambers of commerce, agriculture, 
and industry, as well as many individual employers, 
were most cooperative in this initial phase of the 
project, and the relatively enthusiastic reception ac- 
corded the program promises continued success. 

As a result, the Employment Section in the Ministry 
of Labor of Costa Rica is currently engaged in study- 
ing and analyzing employment trends, labor force 
participation rates, and other aspects of the labor 
market. A considerable flow of pertinent information 
is and has been available to the Government. With 
the aid of the Technical Assistance program, these 
data are now more meaningful, and are expected 
to provide the material for the periodic release of 
significant labor market information. 

Employment security in Costa Rica currently is 
guarded by two separate agencies, the Caja Costar- 
ricense de Seguro Social (Social Security Agency) and 
the Ministry of Labor. The Social Security Agency 
administers a system of retirement and sickness in- 
surance which covers about one-fourth of the nation’s 
workers. In the Ministry of Labor are the Labor 
Inspectors who regularly check on the application 
of all labor laws and regulations and the Employment 
Section, which receives reports on employer-employee 
contracts of employment and reports on separations. 
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The Employment Section also is charged with the 
responsibility of maintaining current information on 
labor demand-supply relationships and of assisting 
workers in securing jobs through the provision of 
travel and, where necessary, tools and/or clothing. 
In a few cases, an unemployed worker may be 
granted subsistence for himself and his family. In 
addition, the Costa Rica worker has some measure 
of protection against displacement in a system of 
separation pay (prestaciones por despido) which 
eligible workers generally receive as a lump sum. 

Since the Employment Section of Costa Rica is 
relatively new, its full potential is yet to be realized. 
Significant progress toward this goal is promised for 
the near future. Its personnel are currently engaged 
in completing arrangements whereby insured employ- 
ment data of the Social Security Agency may be used 
as the basic material for estimating employment 
changes and, when combined with other materials 
flowing directly to the Employment Section, for the 
construction of an index of employment. 

Information on total population is released regu- 
larly by the Census Bureau, and when used in con- 
junction with household samples, should yield fairly 
reliable indexes of the labor force. As a residual of 
the labor force and employment indexes, it should 
be possible to construct a rough index of unemploy- 
ment. Continuous analysis of materials such as con- 
struction permits (in Costa Rica, these show purpose 
as well as type of construction), supplemented by 
periodic surveys of employing establishments, should 
provide useful information upon which to base sum- 
maries of employment trends and other special reports. 
Plans call for the full-time assignment of an analyst 
to this work. 

During the ILO Technical Mission, the Employ- 
ment Section conducted a house-to-house sample 
survey, an employer reporting survey, and made a 
tentative estimate of the current active population. 
The latter was projected forward to 1960, on the 
assumptions that population trends would continue 
as in the recent past and that labor force participation 
rates would not vary significantly from those reported 
in the 1950 Census. 

One staff member has been awarded a fellowship 
under the Expanded Technical Assistance Program 
to study labor market analysis in another country. 
With this added experience, Costa Rica should soon 
have a really useful labor market reporting system 
and thus be able to plan scientifically its employment 
policy and/or overall program for employment 
security. 








February’s Theme .. . 


Adapting the Veterans Program to Meet 
Changing Needs 
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Technical Assistance to the 
Turkish National Employment Service 





T. The Pelot Study 


By ROBERT L. THOMAS* 


Chief, Division of Organization and Management 


Bureau of Employment Security 


sca don’t wear fezzes, sashes, and baggy pants. 
They don’t have harems. They do not, for the 
most part, wear large fierce mustaches or go about 
waving curved scimitars as some of our historical 
novels and movies would lead us to believe. They 
are basically an Indo-European people, wear western 
clothes, read newspapers printed in the western 
alphabet, and eat food that is not a great deal different 
from ours. They go to work in offices, factories, and 
fields much as folks do here. Their climate and 
topography combine the best and worst features of 
the California coastline (their city of Istanbul looks 
very much like San Francisco), the Dakota badlands, 
Florida citrus country, Dixie cottonland, Carolina 
tobacco fields, Washington, D. C. summers, and 
Medicine Hat winters. 

Most of Turkey occupies a territory known as Asia 
Minor, jutting out from the mainland of Asia and 
bounded in large part on the north by the Black Sea 
and on the south by the Mediterranean. The total 
area of the country is approximately the size of Texas. 
It has a population between 21 and 22 million. 


A Bit of History 


Turkey has a long history and is the cradle of some 
of the most ancient civilizations. The Hittite King- 
dom existed in the north central and northeast as 
early as 2000 B.C. The Turks themselves are relative 
newcomers into this age-old melting pot. The Seljuk 
Turks came into Asia Minor from the East, arriving 
in waves from 800 A. D. to 1200 A. D., and made 
their capital at Konya. As they declined, a new and 
more vigorous tribe emerged. These were the Os- 
manli Turks who founded the Ottoman Dynasty in 
Bursa in 1399 A. D. Under the organizing drive of 
the early Ottoman Sultans, these Turks brought most 
of Asia Minor under their rule and within 54 years 


of the original conquest, led by their Sultan Mehmet 
Fatih, they succeeded in overthrowing Constantinople 
in 1453. This amazing dynasty reached its peak 
under Sultan Mehmet Fatih’s grandson, Suligyman 
the Magnificent (1520-66) who brought Turkish 
power to the walls of Vienna. 

The Ottoman empire declined and contracted in 
size slowly and ended in 1920 when the last Sultan 
abdicated. 

Turkey had allied herself with Germany during 
World War I and with her shared the losers’ side of 
the war. Her people were impoverished from the 
war and demoralized from centuries of misrule under 
the later Ottoman Sultans. The victorious allies 
planned to dismember the conquered empire and 
divide it up principally among Greece, France, Italy, 
and Great Britain. 

At this point, a great leader emerged—Mustapha 
Kemal—later to be named by his people Atatiirk, 
Father of the Turks. Rallying a weary people, he 
forced the abdication of the Sultan, organized an 
army, and in the savage War of Liberation (1919-23) 
drove out the Allies-subsidized Greek forces and 
founded the Republic of Turkey. It was his driving 
genius that turned Turkey’s eyes to the West, deter- 
mined upon a future as a truly modern nation. He 
inaugurated a revolution—in thought, custom, gov- 
ernment, industry, finance, and even in the very lan- 
guage of the country—which continued after his 
death in 1938. 

Neutral during World War II, Turkey provided 
the United States with vital supplies of chrome and 
wolframite so essential to our armaments. Following 
the war, Turkey’s (and Greece’s) sturdy independence 
and resistance to Russian encroachment was stiffened 
by the American program of Aid to Turkey and 
Greece (May 1947). It was from this concept of 
mutual support that the Marshall Plan emerged. 


*For the period November 1951 to November 1952, Mr. Thomas was granted ‘leave from the Bureau of Employment Security to serve as 


advisor to the Turkish National Employment Service. 
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Technical Assistance Under the Marshall Plan 


Establishment of the Pilot Project: Improvement of the 
Utilization of Manpower in Turkey—Turkey utilized 
the substantial aid made available under the Marshall 
Plan to expand its productive capacity in the fields of 
agriculture, producers’ goods, and, to a limited ex- 
tent, consumers’ goods. From a grain-importing 
country, it became an important exporter. Its cotton 
industry expanded spectacularly, and the export of 
its high quality fibers earned much needed foreign 
exchange. Tobacco and chrome exports were 
boosted. Coal production was increased and manu- 
facturing facilities were expanded—particularly in 
rolled steel, small foundries, cement plants, brick and 
tile and other building materials manufacture. 
Turkey’s road system was substantially extended and 
improved, greatly facilitating the movement of goods 
and the development of whole new agricultural areas. 

While all of these things were being accomplished, 
Turkey was devoting 40 percent of its national budget 
to the maintenance and training of its armed forces. 

It became apparent to the Turkish Government that 
if the forward movement was to be sustained it would 
be necessary to take systematic and organized steps 
to improve the utilization of the country’s manpower. 
It was clear that unless this was accomplished, the 
prospects for long-range production expansion and 
improvement in living standards faced rigid limita- 
tions. Turkish officials approached the Mutual 
Security Agency on this problem and requested the 
establishment of a technical assistance project. 

The project as conceived by the Turkish Govern- 
ment had an eminently practical approach. It 
recognized that the development and application of an 
overall manpower utilization program could be ac- 
complished only by the establishment of an adequate 
administrative, research, and operating organization 
within the government to achieve this purpose. In 
Turkey, a very heavy proportion of all manufacturing, 
transportation, and all communication enterprises are 
government owned and operated. There are few 
pools of capital or management outside the Govern- 
ment to which the Nation could look for leadership 
and development in this field. 
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The “Blue Mosque” in Istanbul is typical 
of the Turkish landscape. 


The Public Employment Service was, quite logically, 
regarded by the Turkish Government as the proper 
vehicle to discharge a major portion of its responsi- 
bilities in this regard. The assistance requested 
therefore was for aid in reorienting, strengthening, and 
expanding the existing but technically undeveloped 
National Employment Service. 

It was proposed that a pilot or “‘diagnostic” project 
be established to appraise the current situation, 
identify the major problems, and formulate long-range 
plans for future action. It was contemplated that the 
pilot project would be followed by additional technical 
assistance, timed to implement the long-range plan of 
action. The Mutual Security Agency agreed with the 
proposal and recruitment of technical personnel was 
undertaken. .Final selection was made by the Chief 
of the Turkish Economic Mission in Washington, and 
the Advisor proceeded to Ankara, arriving in early 
November 1951. 

The Status of Ig ve Tsgi Bulma Kurumu as of 1951.— 
Literally translated, the name of the Turkish National 
Employment Service means ‘““The Work and Worker 
Finding Bureau.”’ In 1951, the Service consisted of 
47 local office staff members of professional grade 
located in 23 urban centers throughout the country 
outside of Istanbul. The Istanbul facility consisted 
of 20 staff members in one medium-sized and seven 
very small offices serving the labor market area (pop- 
ulation over 1 million). 

Established in 1946, the Service suffered the usual 
assortment of organizational, fiscal, policy, and other 
difficulties which plague the beginning of an employ- 
ment service. Until mid-1950, it lacked aggressive 
top leadership. Basic employment interviewing tech- 
niques did not.exist and there was no occupational 
research program, occupational reference material, 
job descriptions, or occupational classification sys- 
tem and no workable industrial calssification system. 

The local offices provided only a limited placement 
service, confined almost entirely to casual and un- 
skilled labor. During calendar year 1951, the Turk- 
ish Employment Service reported a total of 23,300 
nonagricultural placements. These placements met 
a four-step criterion almost identical to the American 
definition. Adherence to the definition was enforced 
firmly. About 4,800 individual placements were 
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Overlooking one portion of the 
City of Izmir (population about 
300,000). 


made in agriculture during the year. No counsel- 
ing, testing, or other related services were performed 
and such supporting programs as employer relations 
were in their early formulative stages. 

Data regarding employment was scanty or non- 
existent in the cities in which the offices were located, 
as was workable information on the amounts and 


kinds of hiring being done, degrees of unemploy- 
ment, employment trends, and other data vital to 
the effective operation of the local offices and their 
direction from the central office. 

The concept of an administrative area had not 
emerged and each office was concerned only with 


the town in which it was located. It has no respon- 
sibility beyond that. All cities and towns not having 
an office and the territory in between them were a 
sort of “no mans land.”” The mechanics of an inter- 
office clearance awaited development, although the 
need for it was recognized. A formidable migratory 
farm labor problem existed and was growing pro- 
gressively more acute as Turkey’s cotton production 
expanded tremendously. 

Concepts of field supervision and provision of cen- 
tral office technical assistance to local offices had not 
been crystallized; no manual of operation had as yet 
been developed, and many of the local office operat- 
ing forms (applications, employer orders, and em- 
ployer records) were not well adapted to the purposes 
for which they were intended. The prescribed local 
office statistical reporting system was extremely com- 
plex and detailed but did not yield information 
readily usable for management and control purposes. 

Although the Service was in its formative stages, 
learning largely by the process of trial and error, it 
had a number of important assets. Not the least of 
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these was the fact that it was a part of a government 
which had a 30-year tradition of action and advances 
into new administrative fields. 

The Service was fortunate in having had recently 
appointed as its Director a man of truly outstanding 
capabilities and great energy. Several of the field 
staff showed exceptional promise, particularly the 
manager of the Izmir (city population 250,000) 
District office, where signs of a real placement service 
were beginning to be evident. In Istanbul, several 
key placement interviewers had been recruited from 
the ranks of skilled workmen in the textile and metal 
working fields. The personal knowledge of these men 
concerning occupations in their former industries 
helped considerably (insofar as their personal efforts 
were effective) in making up for a general lack of for- 
mal technique in the Service. 

Recommendations of the Pilot Project and Actions Initi- 
ated—It was originally contemplated that the pilot 
project would encompass only the diagnostic work 
plus the formulation of plans and recommendations to 
be implemented by succeeding assistance projects. 
However, owing largely to the unusual capacities and 
administrative energy of the Director and greatly 
aided by the ready comprehension of his staff, the 
actual work of the pilot project progressed substan- 
tially beyond the planning phases originally visualized. 
This work included among other things: 

1. The establishment of a sound central adminis- 
trative organization and the appointment of many of 
the key individuals in the expanded central organiza- 
tion. Training was provided in the role and respon- 
sibilities of a central office in providing direction and 
guidance to the system. The responsibilities of the 
field supervisor were covered in the training ‘course, 
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particularly his responsibility for helping the local of- 
fice and developing his local managers. Duties of the 
staff divisions were defined and their role in technical 
development and dissemination of technical advances 
both to the local offices and to the Turkish economy 
as a whole was covered in the training. 

2. Adoption of a system of Occupational Classifica- 
' cation and Coding (ILO) and initiation of work on 
a Turkish Occupational Dictionary. This involved 
training the responsible individual (Technical Divi- 
sion Chief) in job analysis and the preparation of job 
descriptions. 

3. Adoption of a standard industrial coding system 
and the preparation of a local office activities reporting 
system. 

4. Preparation of training material designed to 
familiarize the staff with the structure of jobs, prin- 
ciples of occupational classification, and the basic 
interviewing method which applies the techniques of 
the job analyst to the employment interview. ‘Ne! 
Nasil! Nigin!” (What—How—Why) was the order 
of the day. Extensive training sessions were held 
with the newly appointed cadre of key personnel in 
the central administrative office in contemplation of 
further extension of training by them to the local 
offices at a later date. 


5. A Manual of Operations was established cover- 
ing the basic placement procedures and employer 
relations and statistical reporting. It contained all 
newly designed operating forms related to these ac- 
tivities and was organized to provide for integration 
of sections on counseling, testing, farm placement, 
public relations, labor market information, et al at 
such future time as these programs were developed 
and installed. 





6. A special study of employment by place of work 
and place of residence was made for the Istanbul 
labor market area. This covered the European side 
where the main portion is located as well as the exten- 
sive suburbs on the Asiatic shore. From this study, 
recommendations were made with regard to the num- 
ber, location, and kinds of offices required to provide 
employment services to this large metropolitan area 
(there is as yet no Unemployment Insurance program 
in Turkey). Land was purchased, plans drawn, and 
construction scheduled on a large modern central 
office. 


Other Recommendations 


The remaining portions of the recommendations of 
the pilot project dealt with the steps necessary to con- 
tinue the recruitment program to staff fully the 
growing organization at both the central and local 
levels; to complete the training and to consolidate and 
get into smooth operation the many central and local 
office phases initiated during 1951-52. In addition, 
the recommendations dealt with studies to be under- 
taken of agricultural labor needs and the mass migra- 
tory movements of labor which would be necessary 
in establishing a sound farm placement service. 

The recommendations dealt also with the timing 
and the method for the introduction of a more formal 
program of local office management, and programs 
of employment counseling, aptitude testing, labor 
market information, and industrial services. The 
way in which these programs, together with the oc- 
cupational research program, should tie in with 
personnel practices in both government, privately 
owned establishments and occupational training pro- 
grams in the secondary schools, vocational, and trade 
schools was also suggested. 


i. Establishing the Vow Program 


By FOREST L. MILLER* 


Deputy Assistant Director, Unemployment Insurance Service 
Bureau of Employment Security 


Lo task of bringing into reality a blueprint of 
action was surrounded with some very tough 
problems of timing, coordination, and assimilation. 
The first consultant to Turkey had done his work 
well. The basic concepts of organization, manage- 
ment, and operation of an Employment Service plus 
the underlying principles and policies had been sold 
to and accepted by the Turkish Government. The 
introduction of those concepts to local office staff in 
terms of new operating procedures, forms, flow of 


work, and supervisory responsibility was my chore. 

Language problems are always present in a for- 
eign assignment. The employment service business 
has a trade vernacular all its own. The words we 
use in our daily work have specific meanings to us 
but decidedly different meanings to others when 
translated literally. For example, we frequently 
speak of “employer accounts as being assigned to an 
employer relations representative.” The literal trans- 
lation of that quotation might well convey the mean- 


*Mr. Miller was granted leave from his Bureau of Employment Security post from November 1952 to January 1954 to serve with the Inter- 
national Cooperation Administration as a technical consultant to the Turkish Government. 
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The final session of the annual meeting of the National Advisory Council of the Turkish Employment Service was held in the President’s 
palace with the President of Turkey Celal Bayar (center of photograph, bow tie). 


ing that evoked this question from a local office 
interviewer—‘What are we to do with the accounts 
[financial] of the employer?” 

Although the Turkish language is now written with 
western symbols, it is continuously undergoing revi- 
sion to remove Persian and Arabic words and replace 
them with Turkish terms. In the long run, this is 
probably sound but it complicates the task of inter- 
preting, as not all Turks, from different parts of the 
country, use the new words in their everyday 
conversation. 

A more difficult task faced by the Turks was in 
developing phrases or words to express American 
ideas or actions that had no direct counterpart in 
their language. This was particularly true in occu- 
pational titles or descriptions. A mild illustration of 
this problem is the Turkish word “makinist’? which 
means machinist or mechanic or engineer or engine- 
driver. Obviously some adaptations were needed in 
the Turkish language to distinguish between those 
occupations. 

Another vital factor was the ability of the Turk to 
assimilate and master the material presented. The 
total plan for modernizing the Turkish National 
Employment Service would require the condensation 
of 20 years’ development in the United States into 
4 years or less in Turkey, with the basic steps, repre- 
senting 10 years of our experience, scheduled for first 
installation in less than 2 years in Turkey. 
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My concern over this aspect was largely dissipated 
as the installation proceeded. Comprehension of 
ideas, methods, and procedures was of the highest 
order and the staff of the Turkish Employment 
Service soon demonstrated that they had the same 
high regard for American employment service methods 
as they had for American products and production 
genius. This had a very sobering effect on me because 
the recommendations of the consultant had to be 
sound not only from an employment service stand- 
point but also in terms of what the Turkish economy 
could afford. 

In 1953, the Turkish Employment Service was 
adequately financed and prospects for the continua- 
tion of this situation were very bright. But any 
method which required the purchase of automotive 
vehicles or equipment not manufactured in Turkey 
would be questioned because Turkey’s foreign ex- 
change position would not tolerate the commitment 
of United States dollars or any other foreign currency 
if there was any other way to meet the situation. 
In such instances, frequently the other way had to be 
found. 

“The best laid schemes o’ mice and men gang 
aft agley.”” The plan was to introduce a package 
composed of basic forms, manual material covering 
the placement process—including application taking 
and the record system needed for employer relations 
activities, a skeleton occupational classification struc- 
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Director of Research and Statistics Nihat F. Yapar of the Turkish 


Employment Service holding the hand of a young lady dressed 


in an old Turkish costume for the Children’s National Holiday. 


ture, an industrial classification system, and a statis- 
tical reporting system (ES—209 and 212 only)—all at 
one time. 

The package represented a basic American system 
adapted to the needs of Turkey. But the bottleneck 
was translation of English into Turkish. The forms 
were ready 1 month after I arrived but the translation 
of the manual material had been done so poorly (by 
persons outside the employment service) that no 
conscientious Turkish staff member would approve 
it. Four months would be required for reworking the 
translation, typing, duplicating, and binding. This 
was an intolerable delay, so a two-step approach had 
to be taken. 

Immediately following the delivery of the forms, a 
1-week meeting was scheduled for all local office 
managers, field supervisors, and key central office 
staff. At that meeting the total program was dis- 
cussed and the decision reached to start using the 
forms (except those for employer contacts), the 
statistical reporting system, and the occupational and 
industrial classification systems—at once on the basis 
of simplified minimal written instructions. Then, 
when the manual material was ready, we would con- 
duct comprehensive training sessions of all local office 
professional staff throughout the country. 





Good Results 


This two-stage approach produced excellent re- 
sults, far better, I believe, than if the original plan 
had prevailed. It permitted the staff to acquire a 
working acquaintanceship with the new forms, facili- 
tated the assimilation of the new operating techniques, 
and induced eagerness to learn more. 

Incidentally, the consultant learned more too. In 
several offices the interviewers were entering on the 
application cards the year of birth as given by the 
applicant according to the Moslem calendar. There 
are two recognized Moslem calendars and the year 
which the applicant will give depends upon the group 
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with which he is affiliated. The span between the 
two calendars is about 40 years. Thus, it was im- 
possible to tell whether an applicant was a very 
mature or a very young worker if his sect is not known. 
(The application card did not record religious groups.) 
Instructions were clarified during the interviewer 
training program to specify use of the western calendar 
which is the official one adopted by Atatiirk. 


The next major task was to insure that supervisors 
at all levels would be able to provide continuing 
guidance and direction to the local offices so that 
gains initially achieved could be retained and the 
offices would be ready and able to absorb additional 
program improvements. This task presented a novel 
problem. °* 


Previously Unknown in Turkey 


Field supervision, as we understand it in this coun- 
try, was a brand new concept in Turkey. Histori- 
cally, Turkey had always had inspectors as a distinct 
civil service job title with special per diem allowances 
provided by law. The inspector was trained to look 
for errors, he was thorough in his review, and he 
generally approached the inspection with the attitude 
of a prosecuting attorney who is confident the local 
office manager is guilty until proved innocent. Under 
this system the inspector feels no sense of responsi- 
bility for errors committed by local office staff even 
though the office may have been assigned to him for 
regular visits or he may have assisted in the training 
of the local office staff. 


Fortunately, the Director of the Turkish Employ- 
ment Service recognized the value of fixing responsi- 
bility for operations in the Field Supervisor and ex- 
pecting him to assist his local offices in meeting their 
operating problems. But the Director’s acceptance 
of the concept was not enough to change a practice 
that had its roots in statutory language. 

The proposal to fix operating responsibility with 
the field supervisor was taken to the Minister of Labor 
and was cleared by the Cabinet of Ministers before 
it could be put into effect. To accomplish this clear- 
ance, chapters for the permanent Manual of Opera- 
tions were prepared setting forth the policy governing 
the establishment of a program of field supervision; 
the organization of the line and its relationship to 
technical staff services; and the duties, responsibilities, 
and methods to be used by field supervisors, including 
a guide for evaluating local office operations. This 
is probably one of the very few times in employment 
service history that a program of internal management 
has received what is equivalent in the United States 
to Presidential clearance! 


Once this hurdle was over, the path was easy and 
the former inspectors were frankly enthusiastic. This 
enthusiasm spread to other large segments of the 
Ministry of Labor, particularly in the Social Security 
Division, and demand for the Turkish translation was 
quite heavy. Training conferences for the field super- 
visors, including on-the-spot demonstrations in how 
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With the aid of modern machinery 
salt is being mined 10 miles north 
of Izmir (old Smyrna). Mine 
workers’ homes are shown at 
right. 


to use the local office evaluation guide, clinched this 
major step. 


A Bare Framework 


At this point in my mission, the local offices had 
been supplied with the minimal basic tools to perform 
the placement function and the central office with a 
system of management responsive to operating needs 
and capable of undertaking additional programs. 
We were now ready to “‘add flesh to the basic frame- 
work”’ to assure consistent growth in operating scope 
and effectiveness. This is an exceedingly complex 
problem involving not only staff recruitment (and 
this is more difficult in Turkey than here) but also 
securing office space, equipment, and supplies on a 
schedule that would match the dates new programs 
became ready for introduction. 

Under the aggressive leadership of the Director, the 
resources of the central office were brought to bear on 
these business management problems so that the time- 
table of program improvement and development 
would not be upset. The cooperation was amazing 
and wholehearted. 

In rapid succession, the following programs took 
form, were approved and were installed: 

1. Development of a Farm Placement Program to 
meet the needs of about 300,000 migrant farm workers 
who move seasonally into the highly productive 
agricultural areas of the country. 

2. Development of an Employer Relations Pro- 
gram to provide for continued expansion of service to 
both workers and employers. 


3. Development of a clearance system to bring the 
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skill resources of all Turkey to those areas where 
shortages existed. 

4. Development of a local office management guide 
to assist managers in planning promotional efforts and 
evaluating placement achievement. 

At this point, the reader may have several questions. 
Probably uppermost is the one, ‘“‘How much of this 
training stuck and is being applied?”’ There is no 
answer that would be equally true for all offices. Asa 
matter of fact, the question cannot always be answered 
positively in regard to new programs in our own 
country. 

Part of the answer is contained in the comparison 
below of placement statistics before and after this 
technical assistance was rendered to Turkey. In 1951, 
with an average professional local office staff of 67, 
about 4,800 agricultural and 23,300 nonagricultural 
placements were made. In 1952, with an average 
professional staff of 80, a total of 11,600 agricultural 
and 51,900 nonagricultural placements were made. 
During the first 11 months of 1953, with an average 
professional staff of 101, agricultural placements 
totaled 90,500 and nonagricultral placements 84,600. 


New Methods Had a Part 


Obviously, not all this spectacular increase in place- 
ment activity can be ascribed to the introduction of 
new methods and techniques. But it is safe to say 
that without those techniques this increase could not 
have been realized with the relatively small increase 
in professional staff. 

Since returning to the United States, I have had 


(Continued on page 26) 
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Director of the Employment Exchange, Mr. Stavropoulos (right) 
and Mr. Hickey, ILO nae at entrance to the combined offices 
of Employment Service and Unemployment Insurance in Patras. 
Top sign on door reads “Unemployment Insurance Organiza- 
tion”; the bottom one, “Patras Employment Exchange.” 


N WRITING any article on modern Greece, it 

might be well to give the United States reader 
some background in the modern history and econom- 
ics of this country. 

Ancient Greece is well known to students all over 
the world but if today’s reader is to understand mod- 
ern Greece and its complex problems, he must have 
some knowledge of the history of modern Greece. 
After 400 years of Turkish rule, the Greeks estab- 
lished an independent kingdom in 1832. Turkish 
influence is still strong in many parts of modern 
Greece. 

Since 1897 Greece has led a most turbulent exist- 
ence, characterized by wars—in 1897 (Turkey) when 
they gained the island of Crete; 1912 (First Balkan 
War); 1913 (Balkan War) from which they added 
the Aegean Islands and other territory with a popu- 
lation of 1,800,000; 1915-18 (World War I); 1919-22 
(Turkey). As a result of this last war, a half million 
Greeks were exchanged for a like number of Turkish 
nationals. Hunger, disease, and other hardships of 
these newcomers led to the establishment of refugee 
camps. The social and economic effects of the 
exchange of populations are still being felt in Greece. 

In October 1940 Greece was invaded from Albania 
by the Italian armies. At first victorious, the Greeks 
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were later defeated by German divisions. The cruel- 
est type of occupation held the country captive. 
Again hunger, disease, and death were rampant. 
One village lost 1,400 males in one day as reprisal 
by German forces. Tuberculosis was widespread. 

As the Axis armies withdrew from Greece, an at- 
tempt was made by insurgent groups to take control 
of the country. Severe fighting of the most violent 
nature took place in Athens and other cities of Greece. 
The results of this civil war are to be seen today in 
the bullet-spattered walls of many important build- 
ings. The civil war shifted to the North where the 
Communist countries of Albania, Yugoslavia, and 
Bulgaria could easily supply and protect the rebels. 
With American aid, under General Van Fleet, and 
the independence of Tito’s Yugoslavia from Soviet 
domination, an uneasy kind of peace was reached in 
1951. Even at this time, strained relations with 
Great Britain and Turkey hinder the restoration of 
a peacetime economy. 

Geographically, Greece is a country of contrast. 
In the North, the Balkan part of the country which 
is characterized by cold winters, tobacco and cereals 
are grown. In the South the climate is milder and 
olives, raisins, wines, and currants are produced. 
Most of the country’s population and the large cities 


*Prior to his ILO appointment to Greece, Mr. Hickey was for many years associated with the Pennsylvania Bureau of Employment Security as 
an interviewer and local office manager. His last post was that of Assistant District Manager, working out of the Allentown, Pa., office. 
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Construction workers loading a concrete mixer at the site of a 
new apartment house. 


of Athens, Piraeus, and Patras are in the South. 
Only one large city, Salonica, is in the North. 

Greece has a population of about 8 million people 
in an area of 51,357 square miles of which 80 percent 
is mountainous. Agriculture provides 70 percent of 
the employment. Exports from Greece are tobacco, 
olives, olive oil, peaches, raisins, and currants. 

It is reliably estimated that 25 percent of the 
900,000 nonagricultural workers are unemployed and 
some 10-12 percent are underemployed, i. e., em- 
ployed at a task requiring only part of a worker’s 
daily capacity but occupying his entire work day. 

In June 1955, a law was passed by the Parliament 
and signed by the King establishing a system of Em- 
ployment and Unemployment Insurance. The pur- 
pose was to assist the country in its economic rehabili- 
tation. 

The assistance of the International Labour Office 
was requested. A high ranking official of the Ministry 
of Labour in Greece was granted an ILO fellowship 
to study the employment service system in the United 
Kingdom. Upon his return, an Employment Service 
patterned upon that of Great Britain was established. 
For this reason, the local offices are called “‘Employ- 
ment Exchanges.’’ The Manager is a ‘Director,’ 





A view of the downtown business section of Patras; outside 
cafes are typical of all Greek cities. 
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Supervisors are ‘“‘Chiefs of Section,” Interviewers are 
*“‘Functionaires.”’ 

In 1955, the International Labour Office requested 
the United States to furnish a person with Employ- 
ment Service experience as Advisor to the Greek 
Ministry of Labour. I was the person selected to 
advise the Labour Minister at the national level on 
policies, practices, and methods of operations of a 
pilot office in Athens and to make recommendations 
for its operations. 

When I arrived in Greece in March 1956, I found 
a system already set up and operating. Organized 
on a central office basis, the system was headed by a 
Minister of Labour, who had accepted the office 4 
weeks before. There was also a Director General 
of the Ministry who was a career man directly re- 
sponsible to the Minister, and a Director of Employ- 
ment Service, who supervised five sections of the 
Ministry. These sections were the Employment Ex- 
changes, Migration, Vocational Education, Unem- 
ployment Insurance, and Statistics. Each section is 
headed by a Chief of Section. 


My counterpart was the Chief of Employment Ex- 


-* 


A typical train being loaded with luggage and freight in the 
port city of Patras. 


changes who had spent 6 months in England and was 
the only official with experience in the operation of a 
public employment service. The chief of the Em- 
ployment Exchanges had no assistants and no field 
representatives to assist in the supervision of local 
offices. He was also chained to his desk by a Greek 
regulation which permits the general public to visit 
any official in the Ministry without appointment to 
discuss any subject they choose on Tuesdays, ‘Thurs- 
days, and Saturdays. On these days, the front of the 
Labour Ministry resembles a mob scene from a motion 
picture. This same regulation permits the public to 
meet the Minister of Labour on Fridays. 

Most offices of the Greek Employment Service have 
no supervision from the national level and receive 
operating instructions solely by bulletins, memoranda, 
and circulars. The appointment of two Field Repre- 
sentatives (Inspectors) is under active consideration 
as an urgent measure. 

The Employment Exchange system of Greece is 
subject to dual control. Administratively, the ap- 
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pointment and supervision of the offices is charged to 
the Ministry of Labour. Budgetwise, the systeni is 
the responsibility of the “Organization of Employ- 
ment and Unemployment Insurance,” a separate 
organization for unemployment insurance administra- 
tion. However the local offices of the Employment 
Exchange system have no responsibility for the pay- 
ment of unemployment insurance in Greece. 

The National Employment Service of Greece con- 
sists of 42 local Exchanges, the largest of which is the 
Athens pilot office with 18 on its staff. Other large 
offices are found in Piraeus, Salonica, and Patras. 
Smaller offices, scattered throughout the mainland 
and the islands, have from 1 to 4 Employment 
Service persons. 


Few Telephones Available 


Money is scarce and the budget extremely limited. 
One telephone per Employment Service office is 
usual, due partly to an over-taxed dial system. 

The physical set-up of the Athens office is not the 
best. From the outside it is an ornate building of 
French architecture of the period of 1912, but much 
of the interior is poorly lighted, and the layout of 
many rooms does not lend itself to efficient office 
operations. 

Two laws have a very important bearing upon the 
operations of the Greek employment system. The 
more significant of these laws makes it obligatory 
upon employers to hire their employees through the 
local Employment Exchange, and while this may 
sound like an ideal solution, the result is far different. 
In practice, the employer engages the needed worker 
and then routes him through the local office where the 
request is simply rubber stamped and the employee is 
legally hired. For this reason, the filling of employer 
orders and the completion of good registration cards 
is not necessary. ‘The only good result is that the 
number of workers actually hired is known. 

The filling of employer orders on a free selection 
basis has risen to about 12 percent for the country. 

The second law is one granting veterans preference. 
By this act, the Veterans section of the Ministry and 
not the Employment Service can force an employer 
to hire veterans on a percentage basis (about 10 
percent). For example, if a firm employs 100 per- 
sons and only 5 of these are veterans, it will be sent 
5 veterans whom it will hire. The veteran’s qualifica- 
tions to do the job have nothing to do with the hiring. 
And once hired he cannot be separated without 
severe penalties to the employer. 

The classification system of Greece is based upon 
the “International Classification of Skills for Place- 
ment and Migration.” ‘This dictionary, which was 
the work of the International Labour Office in Ge- 
neva, is practical and well organized. It is not so 
complete or detailed as the United States DicTionary 
oF OccuPATIONAL TiTLEs or the classification system 
of Great Britain. At the present time, only the dic- 
tionary job titles have been translated but work on 
the job descriptions is under way. 
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The language barrier prevents reissue of the French 
or English edition of the International System for use 
of the Greek Employment Service. Also, terminology 
and job descriptions vary widely from those ofoth e 
European nations. There is no specialization; elec- 
tricians do all the electrical work from house wiring 
to electronics engineering. 

In the field of Vocational Guidance, the main in- 
fluence has been that of the German system. A 
thorough study of this system has been made and 
adapted to the needs of the Greeks. Testing is now 
being done for boys entering apprenticeship training 
and for partially skilled workers desiring to emigrate 
to Brazil. 

A quick study of a glossary of terms used in Greece 
and translated into English would lead to the follow- 
ing: An employer order would list a certain number 
of ‘‘vacancies.” File selection would be made for 
the purpose of making ‘‘submissions” of applicants. 
One would “‘ring up”’ the employer to determine the 
number of ‘‘placings.”’ If the applicant is collecting 
unemployment insurance he is a “‘stipendiary.”’ 

The task or organizing a Greek National system of 
Employment Exchanges has not been a easy one, but 
we have had the assfstance of many agencies and 
representatives of other countries who were stationed 
in Greece. 

The Greek Employment Service is new. It is 
inexperienced but if the interest, the cooperation, 
and support of the officials of the Greek Ministry of 
Labour can be accepted as indicators, there will be a 
good, practical Employment Service soon. 


EsTABLISHING THE NEW PROGRAM 


(Continued from page 23) 


many reports from persons both inside and outside 
the ‘Turkish Employment Service. All tend to support 
the fact that a substantial proportion of the methods 
and techniques that were supplied to Turkey have 
been utilized and are a permanent part of the system. 

Many major improvements still need to be made in 
the Turkish Employment Service operations. Much 
work needs to be done to develop an employment 
counseling program and provide better validation of 
aptitude tests, so essential to a good counseling pro- 
gram. The whole area of labor market analysis and 
information, vital for sound management planning, 
has been touched only lightly. 

The development of an occupational dictionary for 
Turkey was started but several years will be needed 
before it can be completed for use in the local offices. 

Turkey still has a long way to go before its Employ- 
ment Service can meet the goal of assisting substan- 
tially in the full utilization of the manpower available. 
But the program is well on its way and, based on my 
experience with the Turkish people who are an 
extremely proud, hospitable, and resourceful group of 
folks, I have every confidence that they will achieve 
their goal. 
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TREE ERE + A a ce cre 


0 Years in India 


as Industrial Relations Advisor 


By R. G. WAGENET* 
Assistant Director 
Bureau of Employment Security 


“FTYELL us about India! What kind of a country 

is it? Is India really democratic? What is the 
government doing to improve social and economic 
conditions? What about unemployment? Is there 
an employment service? Are unions making head- 
way? What did you do in India?” These are good 
questions but space limits consideration mainly to 
those relating to my assignment. 


India as I Found It 


When I arrived in March 1954, India was in the 
third year of its First Five-Year Plan. The country 
was on the move. Each state and region, private 
industry and farmers, workers and planners, all were 
straining every effort to make a success of the Plan. 
One could not fail to be caught up in the spirit of it. 

Achievement called for governmental action on 
many fronts simultaneously—economic, industrial, 
and social. India’s food supply had to be assured. 
Development of water resources was imperative. 
Industrial activity needed speeding up by improving 
and augmenting government-owned services of rail- 
ways, telegraph, air transport, docks, and roads. 
Public health measures needed to be extended. The 
status of India’s 500,000 villages, the home of 85 
percent of her people, had to be raised socially, edu- 
cationally, and economically. ‘Thousands of young 
men and women had to be trained as ‘“‘village work- 
ers” to spread new ideas of health, education, agri- 
culture, and industry in the villages. 

Unemployment was also a serious problem, It had 
not decreased in spite of a substantial rise in national 
production. ‘T'wo million new entrants were being 
added to the work force each year. Many college 
graduates were unable to find suitable jobs and were 
being urged to become teachers in order to help 
reduce the high rate of illiteracy. 

Finally, a complicating factor in all these areas 
was the task of unifying a country one third the size 
of the United States, with a population of 370 million 
people speaking 14 basic languages and 200 dialects 
and bound by diverse provincial traditions and cus- 
toms hundreds of years old. An India striving to 
solve in the democratic way such problems as these 
was the India I saw in 1954. 


My first concern was to find out all I could about 
the status of labor in this complex setting and the 
rights and protections afforded the individual worker 
and the union. The lot of the industrial worker in 
India has been notoriously wretched over the years. 
Little attention has been paid to him as a member 
of society with family responsibilities and with aspira- 
tions for self-betterment. Labor has been unbeliev- 
ably cheap, and workers expendable. Even the most 
generous of paternalistic employers have provided 
only meager amenities in the way of decent and safe 
working conditions, drinking water, and sanitary 
facilities. 

Labor unions had taken a prominent part in the 
struggle for Indian freedom—many were formed as 
an arm of the party struggling for the independence 
of India. Ideological splits have handicapped the 
labor movement since 1947, ‘Today, of approximately 
20 million workers in commerce and industry, less 
than 3 million are union members and these are 
divided among the four national federations: the 
Indian National Trade Union Congress (Congress 
Party), Hind Mazdoor Sabha (Socialist), All-India 
Trade Union Congress (Communist), and United 
Trade Union Congress (Trotsky Communist). 


Need for Good Union Leaders 


The crying need of Indian trade unions today is 
leaders with experience in organizing, managing, and 
developing strong unions. As it is, many leaders 
volunteer from the legal profession, having little or 
no knowledge of manufacturing processes or condi- 
tions. Too few leaders come from the ranks of the 
workers. Lack of finances also is a serious handicap 
to the unions. Dues are small—usually less than 5 
cents per month—and difficult to collect. Industrial 
workers, largely illiterate, receive low wages and union 
loyalty is to them a monetary quid pro quo. Union 
officers also receive small remuneration, yet the high 
calibre and earnestness of these leaders speak volumes 
for their devotion to the workers’ cause. 

Employers generally have become more _labor- 
minded as industrialization has increased. The search 
for better standards of productivity inevitably has led 
to testing better methods of employee motivation and 


*In 1954 and 1955 Mr. Wagenet was head of the Labor Division of the U.S. Technical Cooperation Mission of the International 


Cooperation Administration in New Delhi, India. 
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An old Indian smoking his hookah. 


effort. Recent development of interest in manage- 
ment has led to a new look at the total industrial 
relations problem. In a half dozen industrial centers, 
management groups have been organized. In these 
groups, the importance of human relations in dealing 
with labor is recognized and growing. 

While the practice of committing labor relations 
agreements to writing is confined to a few noteworthy 
cases in steel, textiles, and engineering (light manu- 
facturing industries), the extensive body of labor 
legislation has undoubtedly had important repercus- 
sions on both employers and unions. Labor laws 
covering mimimum wages, factory safety and working 
conditions, employees’ sickness and maternity in- 
surance, workmen’s compensation, provident (sav- 
ings) funds, dock and mine safety, payment of wages, 
trade union organization and management, and com- 
pulsory conciliation and adjudication have greatly 
strengthened both labor and unions. 

Implementation of some of these acts has been slow 
because of the added expense to production and the 
lack of finances to hire needed administrative per- 
sonnel. Also coverage by labor laws is frequently 
limited to a few industries, to larger firms, and to 
workers earning less than 400 rupees (about $80) per 
month. 

Unemployment insurance for Indian workers was 
studied by a special committee of government last 
year for possible inclusion in the Second Five-Year 
Plan but it was decided that the industrial and 
economic conditions did not justify action at this 
time. 

A nationwide employment service has existed in 
India for many years. Offices are located only in 
the larger industrial centers. While its principal 
activity in the early stages was the placement of war 
veterans and of government workers dislocated by 
partition, the employment service has steadily in- 
creased its usefulness to private industry. The func- 
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tion of industrial training is coordinated with the 
employment service under the same directorate. 
Both central and State governments have recently 
acted to revamp and strengthen these services. 

In the field of collective bargaining, there are two 
noteworthy differences between Indian and American 
labor laws. Indian laws permit any seven workers 
of a plant to form a bona fide labor union. The re- 
sulting multiplicity of unions in a single shop can 
prevent any bargaining even if the employer is willing, 
because he cannot be sure all rival unions will accept 
the result and workers may be forced to the unneces- 
sary expense of joining all plant unions. Moreover 
there is no provision to enforce collective bargaining. 

A strong belief exists among some government 
officials, union leaders, and employers that volun- 
tarism in collective bargaining is the true solution of 
labor relationships. This philosophy draws its per- 
suasiveness from the teachings of Mahatma Gandhi 
that resort to reason and truth will inevitably bring 
a solution by peaceful means. Many believe that 
majority rule means domination by force and that 
compulsory collective bargaining is a luxury India 
cannot now afford. : 

In America, on the contrary, the law provides for 
determination of the collective bargaining agency by 
majority vote of the workers, makes the majority 
group the sole bargaining agency, and requires the 
employer to bargain in good faith. In the stress of 
industrial dynamics in America, this policy has worked 
reasonably well. Given the rapid industrial expan- 
sion sought by India, one wonders whether time will 
permit the fashioning of a philosophical solution, 
however desirable. 


Much Still To Be Done 


While Indian labor has improved under the protec- 
tion and encouragement of legislation, much can still 
be done for the workers. The Indo-American aid 
agreement opened new opportunities following recom- 
mendations of the First Five-Year Plan. In 1953, the 
Indian Ministry of Labour requested financial aid 
for construction and equipment of a labor institute. 
The request was approved on agreement that the 
United States would grant $100,000 for equipment, 
with the Indian government allocating 500,000 
rupees, an equal amount, for construction. 

About the time the initial purchase order for labora- 
tory equipment was forwarded, I entered on duty in 
New Delhi and was assigned the administration of 
the project as head of the labor division of the Mission. 
On October 6, 1954, Prime Minister Nehru laid the 
cornerstone of this project, the Central Labour 
Institute, located in Bombay. Here will be a center 
of research in human relations in industry with em- 
phasis on training in handling labor problems, safety, 
hygiene, and sanitation. 

The Institute will be equipped with a modern 
laboratory for studies of occupational health and 
sanitation, a library, visual aid equipment, and an 
industrial museum for demonstration. It will also 
include the National Productivity Center and the 
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Training Within Industry program. Equipment has 
been purchased in the United States under the agree- 
ment and will be installed on completion of the 
building next year. Much is expected of this enter- 
prise. Shortly before I left India, requests for simi- 
lar institutes in other industrial areas had been received 
by the Ministry of Labour. 

Another project is the training in America of tri- 
partite groups of labor leaders, employers, and gov- 
ernment officials in industrial relations. ‘The Ameri- 
can aid program also trains specialists in labor law 
administration. Both programs have a great appeal 
and have received glowing comment from returning 
participants. 


Training to Add Skilled Labor 


India’s need for a larger supply of skilled and semi- 
skilled labor has been emphasized in the Second 
Five-Year Plan. ‘To help meet this need, the Ministry 
of Labour requested modern machine tools for the 
government industrial training schools. Agreement 
was reached to provide an American grant of $650,000 
for this purpose, the government of India allocating 
a like amount. By this time most if not all the equip- 
ment has been purchased. An American vocational 
training expert has been requested by the Ministry to 
advise on curricula, instruction, and standards for 
these trade schools. 

The project, when in full swing, is expected to train 
25,000 young men each year in the basic mechanical 
trades. A number of instructors in these schools 
have been sent to America for additional training 
under the technical aid program. ‘To meet increas- 
ing demand for this training, the Ministry of Labour 
has requested that a cadre of American instructors be 
sent to India to supplement the work of the present 
teaching force in these schools. Still another request 
to send a group of Indian foremen from principal 
governmental factories for a period of work and ob- 
servation in American plants should give new ideas in 
supervision and know-how. The impact of these 
projects should assure lasting results in worker training 
over the long pull. 

Research in the field of industrial health is being 
undertaken in a study to determine safe standards of 
heat and humidity for workers in the textile industry. 
The Mission supplied funds for this experiment and 
assigned an industrial hygiene engineer from America 
to supervise it. Textile labor, employers, and govern- 
ment are cooperating in this endeavor, the results of 
which will be useful in other industries with similar 
environmental conditions. Allied to this study is a 
labor project to “‘sell” safety and accident prevention 
to Indian industry along lines successful in America. 
The first step calls for the services of an outstanding 
American expert to initiate the program. 

Two projects to strengthen the free trade union 
movement by encouraging the spread of information 
on industrial, social, and civic questions have been 
requested. The first envisions the beginning of a 
workers’ education movement similar to that in the 
United States but designed for Indian labor needs. 
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Double row of concrete tubs used by dhobis (washermen) in 
Bombay. 


The second proposal is to purchase with American 
dollars a substantial number of books on labor and 
industrial relations for distribution to institutions 
giving training to labor leaders and management 
representatives. 

In addition to the more or less formal programs 
described above, day-to-day activities of the labor 
division included furnishing material and advice to 
government and private individuals and agencies on 
the content of American trade union agreements, 
productivity, housing, decasualization of dock labor, 
coal miners’ welfare, unemployment insurance and 
social security, “rationalization”? or modernization of 
industry, safety programs, grievance procedure, 
workers’ recreation and welfare. Visits to factories 
and unions often resulted in requests for group dis- 
cussions of local and American experience. The 
Indian appetite for information on industrial relation 
seemed insatiable. 

Two years in India pass quickly. If one felt that 
the time was all too short adequately to observe and 
assimilate the ways of the country and its needs in 
any special field, the eagerness with which the In- 
dians reach out for ways to solve their difficulties 
spurred one to make the best of what resources he 
could command to help India on her way. 
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This map shows In- 
donesia in comparison 
with the United States. 














MANPOWER PROBLEMS AND 
POLICY IN INDONESIA 


By SOETOMO MARTOPRADOTO 


Head of the Manpower Directorate, Ministry of Labour 
Djakaria, Indonesia 


HROUGH this article, the American people will 

become better acquainted with some of the man- 
power problems faced by the Indonesian Government 
and the measures taken by it in tackling those prob- 
lems. I shall deal broadly with activities of the Man- 
power Directorate, the Employment Service, and the 
Vocational Training Service of the Ministry of 
Labour. 

Indonesia, including West Irian, consists of thou- 
sands of islands and has an area of 1,904,346 square 
kilometers. The greatest distance from the west to 
the east is 5,000 kilometers or about the distance 
between the West Coast of Ireland and the South 
Coast of the Caspian Sea; the greatest distance from 
the north to the south is about 2,000 kilometers, that 
is, about the distance between the White Sea and the 
North Coast of the Black Sea. For the American 
people, it would be clearer to see the comparison 
with the area of the United States as shown on the 
accompanying map. 

According to the last census (1930), Indonesia had 
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a population of 60,727,000 people, with an average 
density of 32 per square kilometer. But population is 
not equally spread over the whole area. For instance, 
Java and Madura, with only 7 percent of the whole 
area of Indonesia, had 29 percent of the population, 
with a density of 316 people per sq. km. At the 
other extreme, Kalimantan (Borneo) with 28.3 per- 
cent of the land area, had 3.6 percent of the popula- 
tion, with a density of only 4 people per sq. km. 

From the unequal population spread arises a great 
problem of shifting inhabitants from the densely 
populated areas to thinly populated ones. On the 
one hand, Indonesia is facing the problem of how to 
create enough employment opportunities in the 
thickly populated areas while on the other hand there 
is the problem of how to develop islands such as 
Sumatra, Kalimantan, and Sulawesi, with their great 
shortage of manpower. 

According to estimates made by demographic ex- 
perts, Indonesia had a population of about 80 million 
in 1953. The annual population increase is estimated 
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at 1% percent. On this assumption, the increase 
amounts to about 1,200,000 people each year. 

According to the 1930 census, 20,871,000 people, or 
34.4 percent of the whole population, had a “‘pro- 
fession.”” ‘These could be regarded as the ‘“‘econom- 
ically active” population. 

On the assumption that the percentage of the 
ecomomically active population remained constant, 
that part of the population would amount to 
27,500,000 people in 1953. The annual increase in 
the economically active population would be 412,800 
people if based on the same assumption of 1% percent 
population increase each year. Therein is involved 
the great problem of creating new employment oppor- 
tunities to absorb new entrants to the labour force. 

Ideally there should be economic development as 
rapid as the increase of the labour force or, if possible, 
faster than the population increase since the goal of 
economic development should also be raising the 
standard of living. The problem becomes more 
difficult when we consider that there is already sizable 
unemployment and under-employment in Indonesia. 
Although the exact number is not known, the number 
of workers who are unemployed or under-employed 
is estimated to be between 10 and 15 million. 


Rapid Economic Growth Only Solution 


Therefore, only a gigantic program of economic 
development can solve the huge problem of unem- 
ployment and under-employment in Indonesia. An 
economic development program should have as its 
main objective the creation of as many employment 
opportunities as possible. This program is, among 
other things, concerned with directing migration of 
agricultural workers from thickly populated areas to 
thinly populated ones where there is still much land 
available for new cultivation, and to industrialisation, 
especially of the densely populated areas. However 
shortages of capital, trained personnel, and entre- 
preneurs handicap economic development in Indo- 
nesia. 

In the prewar period, little attention was paid by 
the Government of Netherlands East Indies to the 
manpower situation and problems. In some cities 
public employment exchanges were set up, but they 
were inadequately financed and therefore could not 
work effectively. There was no sound policy to 
combat unemployment and under-employment. 

During the Japanese occupation, manpower policy 
was aimed at providing labour for the war effort. It 
is well known that thousands of workers—the so- 
called “‘Romusha’s’—who were recruited and sent 
from densely populated areas to other regions, died 
from hunger or sickness because of the bad food supply 
and lack of adequate housing and health facilities. 

Immediately after Indonesia’s Declaration of In- 
dependence from the Netherlands in 1945, more at- 
tention was paid to manpower problems since Article 
27 (2) of the Constitution of the Republic of Indonesia 
stipulates that: “Every citizen has the right to work 
and a living worthy of a human being.” Up to 1950, 
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The Instructor Training Centre at Bandung. 








An ILO instructor is conducting a training class in the workshop 
of the Instructor Training Centre at Bandung. 
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however, the policy was directed more to meeting 
immediate military and civilian requirements for the 
struggle with the Dutch. All available manpower 
with highly technical skills were registered and re- 
cruited for reconstruction and defense. 

In 1950, a National Employment Service was set 
up to carry out tasks along the lines laid down in the 
International Labour Office Employment Service 
Convention No. 88 of 1948. The National Em- 
ployment Service was also responsible for carrying out 
a vocational training program for adults,e specially 
the unemployed. 


ES Organizes Labour Market 


At present, there is a Directorate of Manpower in 
the Ministry of Labour to advise the Minister of 
Labour in the formulation of manpower policy, and 
to see that this policy is properly carried out by the 
Employment Service and the Vocational Training 
Service. The Employment Service has its headquar- 
ters in Djakaita and has 84 regional, local, and 
branch offices scattered throughout Indonesia. The 
Employment Service is in general responsible for 
good organisation of the labour market. Some of its 
major activities are listed briefly below. 

Assists unemployed workers to find suitable jobs 
and employers to find workers. This service is given 
on a voluntary basis and free of charge. However, 
at present only a small part of all hiring is done 
through the ES because most of the employers, fol- 
lowing old traditions, still recruit their workers 
directly or through foremen. 

In 1955, registration of new applicants totaled 
164,230, of which 20,534 were placed. In the same 
year, employers notified the Employment Service of 
35,322 vacancies. 

To promote mobility of labour from one region to 
another, clearance work is done by the Employment 
Service. The clearance work cannot be developed 
fully because of unfavourable housing conditions in 
almost all cities and regions and the high cost of 
transportation, which in many cases cannot be borne 
by an unemployed applicant. 

Loans are given by the Employment Service for 
transportation of the transferred workers, but the 
housing conditions still form a great handicap to the 
geographical mobility of labour. Therefore, the Min- 
istry of Labour is endeavouring to promote housing 
schemes. 

Since Indonesia became independent, thousands of 
schools have been opened and educational facilities 
are still expanding. Jobs, which in the colonial pe- 
riod were designated for foreigners, are now open to 
Indonesians. It is difficult for people who have just 
left school and are entering the employment market 
to know the job openings and the jobs which are 
most suitable for them. Therefore, it is considered 
necessary to give the new entrants into the labour 
market vocational guidance. 

The Indonesian Employment Service is now taking 
preparatory steps to carry out a vocational guidance 
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program. An occupational inventory, analysis, and 
classification and a labour market analysis, which 
the Employment Service is preparing now, are re- 
garded as essentials for a sound vocational guidance 
program. However, a program of vocational guid- 
ance is carried out on a limited scale in some employ- 
ment exchanges and is confined to those inexperienced 
applicants who need vocational guidance most. 


An activity closely related to the vocational guid- 
ance program is the selecting of applicants for the 
vocational training centres and other training facili- 
ties, which is carried out by the Employment Service 
on the request of those establishments. 


Another activity of the Employment Service is 
the relief work program which provides temporary 
employment to the unemployed. As the Five Year 
Plan of Economic Development in Indonesia evi- 
dently cannot create enough employment opportuni- 
ties for the growing workforce, the Employment 
Service has tried—at least as a tentative program— 
to provide temporary employment. Workers out of 
a job get an opportunity to work 3 or more months 
on public works projects, such as building or restoring 
dams, canals, and roads. . 


Last, but not least, the Employment Service is 
carrying out a labour market research program. 
Since 1950, the Employment Service has been en- 
deavouring more or less unsuccessfully to get more 
data about the employment market. In 1955, a 
limited survey about the employment situation and 
labour requirements was made by sending mail 
questionnaires to a number of establishments, but 
the responses received proved to be inadequate. 


The next step was to conduct a limited manpower 
survey in the months of June and July 1956. In this 
sample survey, 5,000 establishments were visited. 
The survey was designed to show current employ- 
ment on June 1, 1956 and anticipated employment 
during a period of 6 months from that date, and labour 
requirements, especially with regard to skilled per- 
sonnel. The Employment Service is now tabulating 
and analyzing the results of the survey. 


A Pilot Project 


Meanwhile, with a view to carrying out an employ- 
ment information program over the whole country as 
a routine activity of the Employment Service, a pilot 
project was started in the region of Sukabumi, not 
far from Djakarta. This pilot project was begun in 
October 1956 and will be completed about March 
1957. In planning and carrying out this research 
work, Mr. E. C. McVoy, an ILO expert, gave us 
valuable advice and assistance. 


In connection with the first Five Year Plan for 
Economic Development in Indonesia, which is now 
under way, the Manpower Directorate of the Ministry 
of Labour (together with the Employment Service 
and the Vocational Training Service) is maintaining 
a close relationship with the State Planning Bureau 
with regard to the manpower aspects of the various 
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projects to ensure the best possible organisation of the 
labour market and to promote the highest possible 
employment level. 

Since there is a great need for skilled workers in 
Indonesia, vocational education and training form 
one of the keystones for Indonesian economic develop- 
ment. The Ministry of Education is responsible for 
vocational education and training of juveniles, but 
because of the great shortage of trained personnel, 
other ministries are also running training schemes. 

The Vocational Training Service of the Ministry 
of Labour is particularly concerned with industrial 
training for adult workers—whether employed or un- 
employed—in the plant as well as outside, including 
supervisory training. The training program of the 
Vocational Training Service is still in its initial stage. 

Before 1954, the VTS was a division of the Employ- 
ment Service. It began to operate in 1950 and in- 
cluded hand vocational training for adults, particularly 
the unemployed. Because of the shortage of well 
qualified workers in industry itself, from which people 
could be recruited as instructors, it: was considered 
very important to train young people who have had 
some technical education and experience as instructors. 

Instructor training was started in 1950, and later 
on, a modern instructor training centre was estab- 
lished at Bandung, which was equipped with modern 
machines and tools provided by the United States 
under the technical assistance program of the Inter- 
national Cooperation Administration and staffed with 
qualified instructors by the International Labour 
Office. The first group of instructors have finished 


their training and now they have been spread to man 
the various Vocational Training Centres. 

At present, the Vocational Training Service is oper- 
ating, in addition to the Instructor Training Centre 
at Bandung, in three places—Solo, Semarang, and 
Jogjakarta. These Training Centres, which are not 
very well equipped, each have a capacity for 200 
trainees. 

New training centres have been erected at Djakarta 
and Malang, with modern buildings, modern equip- 
ment, and scientific layout. The equipment has been 
provided by the Governments of Australia and New 
Zealand under the Colombo Plan Technical Assist- 
ance Program. Those last mentioned training centres 
are not operating fully because part of the equipment 
has not arrived. Each training centre has a capacity 
to train 250 trainees at one time. 

This accelerated training scheme provides voca- 
tional training in construction, metals, motor mechan- 
ics, radio, and commercial trades, which are regarded 
as essential for the economic development of Indo- 
nesia. Each training course is of about 1 year’s 
duration. 

The training program should be adapted to actual 
requirements of the community. However, as has 
been pointed out above, up to now exact and reli- 
able data about labour requirements are not yet 
available. More and more attention is being paid 
to the development of industrial in-plant training, 
including apprenticeship training and_ supervisor 
training, especially the introduction of the Training- 
Within-Industry Program into Indonesia. 


Kefugec Kelief Program 
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* JANUARY 1954, the first group of United States 
Employment Service placement officers and their 
families, accompanied by Frederick R. Schoenborn, 
Chief of the Labor Clearance and Immigration Divi- 
sion, arrived in Europe. These early arrivals were 
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stationed in Rome, Athens, Bonn, and Berlin. With- 
in a short time, additional USES representatives 
were assigned to posts ranging from Tokyo, Japan to 
Palermo, Italy. In addition to posts where place- 
ment officers were stationed permanently, there were 


*Another article on this subject, ‘The Employment Service Role in the~Refugee Relief Program,” appeared in the Fune 1955 issue of the 
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Harold Sims, American Consul General, hands the first visa issued in Trieste under the Refugee Relief Program to Mrs. Maria 
Vlacich in the presence of her daughters. Others at the presentation were, left to right: The American Consul Roger Heacock, Vice 
Consul Joseph F. Christiano, and former Refugee Relief Area Supervisor for Southern Europe James P. Haltigan. 


many itinerant points to be served. These points 
included cities in many of the countries of free Europe, 
the Middle East, Near East, and Far East. 

The reason for this far-flung activity was the Refugee 
Relief Act of 1953 which authorized the issuance of 
209,000 special nonquota visas to escapees and 
refugees for immigration to the United States from a 
number of specified countries around the world. By 
the time this law expired at midnight on December 31, 
1956, approximately 180,000 to 185,000 refugees and 
escapees from totalitarian and religious persecution 
and victims of war and natural catastrophe were 
taken into the 48 States to begin a new way of life. 
This does not include the sizable number of Hun- 
garian escapees admitted during November and 
December 1956 under provisions of the Refugee Relief 
Act following serious internal disorders in that country. 

The Refugee Relief regulations provided that USES 
placement officers certify to consular officers concern- 
ing a refugee applicant’s occupational qualifications 
for the job assured which was a part of the three- 
part (employment, housing, and public charge) 
guarantee required for each principal applicant (head 
of a family unit). The regulations also called for 
local offices of the State employment security agencies 
to certify as to the authenticity and bona fides of the 
job offered. This was done by using the standard 
ES-560 job order form with appropriate recommen- 
dation by the local office and certification by the 
national office. During the entire program, approxi- 
mately 109,000 job orders were certified. 

In carrying out their responsibilities, USES repre- 
sentatives overseas interviewed more than 100,000 
principal applicants to determine their occupational 
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qualifications and their suitability for and willingness 
to accept employment offered in the United States. 

The experiences of each of the USES representatives 
in doing this job would fill the pages of the EmpLoy- 
MENT SECURITY REviEw with fascinating reading for 
months to come, but they are dull and unexciting in 
comparison with the experiences of the applicants 
whom they interviewed. 

To Employment Service people, probably of first 
interest would be the occupational skills of the 
refugees—What kinds of work are they qualified to 
do? While the final statistics are not yet available, 
random samplings taken from time to time during 
the program showed from 25 to 40 percent fell in the 
combined professional and _ skilled occupational 
groups. (In this connection it should be noted that 
all of the more than 100,000 applicants interviewed 
have been assigned at least a primary DICTIONARY OF 
OccuPATIONAL TITLEs title and code and a card 
containing this and other information has been trans- 
mitted to Washington. ) 

All USES representatives abroad can recall many 
instances of refugee applicants who were graduate 
physicians, psychiatrists, engineers, master machinists, 
electricians, auto mechanics, and tool and die makers. 
In fact, from an occupational point of view, the refugee 
applicants would compare favorably with a like num- 
ber of applicants in any large American city. 

USES representatives abroad were, of course, only 
part of the visa-processing “‘team” created by the 
law and the regulations. Other integral parts of the 
State Department program included the State De- 
partment’s consular division and a special State De- 
partment section responsible for security investigation 
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known as Investigation Refugee Program (IRP), the 
U.S. Public Health Service, and the U. S. Immigra- 
tion and Naturalization Service. With all these gov- 
ernmental agencies working together, visa-processing 
in many consulates resembled a more or less well 
regulated medical clinic with applicants being passed 
smoothly from one “‘doctor’’ to the next. 

Essential to the issuance of an RRA visa to a princi- 
pal applicant and his family was the three-fold assur- 
ance previously mentioned. The securing of this 
assurance from U. S. citizens fell to either the appli- 
cant’s United States resident friends or relatives or to 
a great number of organizations known as voluntary 
agencies. These voluntary agency groups, all of which 
had to have approval by the Administrator, are 
organized along either religious or nationality lines. 
Their names are in most cases self-explanatory: the 
National Catholic Welfare Conference, the Lutheran 
World Federation, the World Council of Churches, 
the United Hebrew Immigrant Aid Society, the 
American Fund for Czecho-Slovak Refugees, etc. 

These agencies were on the job in both America 
and abroad. Their services in guiding the refugées 
through the visa-processing and finally on to US- 
bound ships or planes were invaluable. USES con- 
tacts with them were mainly concerned with job order 
amendment or replacement in cases where USES 
representatives found the applicant not to be qualified 
for the offered job. Despite the possibilities of con- 
flict in this area, the relationship between the USES 
and the local voluntary agency staffs was uniformly 
cordial and cooperative. 


We Couldn’t Get Along Without Local Help 


As in stateside employment security operations, the 
importance of the clericalfunctions cannot be over- 
estimated. These familiar tasks were greatly com- 
plicated by the language barrier. Since only a few 
of the applicants in each country could speak and 
understand English, the interviews and applications 
required competent translators fluent in two or more 
languages. While most of the USES representatives 
acquired a speaking knowledge of the language of the 
country in which they were stationed, main 1eliance 
for communication fell on local employees, supplied 
by the State Department, who did double duty as 
interpreters and as secretaries. At most of the full- 
time posts in Europe, the same local employees worked 
with USES representatives throughout the program 
and their faithful performance and proficiency in the 
use of USES occupational classification procedures 
were important in the success of the RRA program. 

While the great majority of the more than 100,000 
USES interviews were to establish the occupational 
qualifications of a named applicant for a specified 
job, there was also activity in what might be called 
“international clearance.’’ Washington headquarters 
of the Labor Clearance and Immigration Division 
forwarded open job orders (ES-560-R) to USES 
overseas representatives asking for referral of qualified 
refugees on form ES-564-R. 
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Despite the added complications and difficulties 
inherent in the operation of a mail labor clearance 
program over such great distances, more than 1,000 
applications of highly skilled refugees were forwarded 
for consideration by American employers. Among 
these firms were: General Motors, Ford Motor Com- 
pany, Chrysler Corporation, Hart Schaffner and 
Marx, Kuppenheimer, Harnischfeger Corporation, 
Hickey-Freeman, Fairbanks-Morse, Cummins Engine 
Company, American Hotel Association, and many 
others. 


The limitations of the RRA visa-processing in the 
Consulates did not require extensive use of national 
employment services in any country except the 
Netherlands. Here, because of the desire of the 
Dutch Government to encourage emigration to the 
maximum degree, every local office of the Netherlands 
Employment Service served as an RRA application- 
taking point in a special cooperative program of the 
Netherlands Emigration Service, the USES, and the 
Dutch Embassy in Washington to develop more 
sponsors and assurances for would-be Dutch emigrants. 


The national employment services of other coun- 
tries, too, were always ready and willing to assist 
whenever possible. In Germany, a newly-organized 
unit of the Bundesanstalt ftir Arbeitsvermiltlung und 
Arbeitslosenversicherung (Federal Institute for Labor 
Placement and Unemployment Insurance) turned 
out to be almost identical in function to our Labor 
Clearance and Immigration Division. This section 
was particularly helpful in locating qualified appli- 
cants for mail referral on open job orders. 

The effect of existing economic conditions on the 
demand for visas by refugees varied among countries. 
In Italy and Greece, the generally unfavorable cco- 
nomic status of much of the population appeared to 
be the principal reason that all authorized visas were 
issued by September 1, 1956, some 4 months before 
the expiration of the Act. 


A Dramatic Example 


The urgent desire for a visa to enter the United 
States is illustrated rather dramatically in the por- 
tion of an interview conducted in Naples, Italy, which 
follows. A young escapee, an automobile mechanic 
helper going to a similar job in the United States, 
was questioning the placement officer closely con- 
cerning the way of life there. The placement officer, 
a Texan, told the escapee about Texas and the 
smaller States, painting (for a Texan) a very glow- 
ing picture of all 48 States, but then cautioned the 
boy that the bitter also accompanied the sweet. The 
matter of paying income tax naturally arose, and 
when the explanation was completed the escapee 
reached for his wallet and exclaimed, “O. K., Ill 
pay it right now! How much?” 

In other countries, including Germany, Austria, and 
the Netherlands, the booming economies definitely 
influenced many refugees to postpone or entirely 
cancel their emigration plans. This resulted in a 
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high percentage of withdrawals and subsequent delays 
in the issuance of visas. The expiration of the law 
found a large number of refugee visa numbers unissued 
in these three countries, despite the overtime efforts of 
governmental and voluntary agency personnel in the 
closing months of the program. 

This does not mean that there were no more refu- 
gees who desired to emigrate to the United States. 
On the contrary, with the flow of escapees and refugees 
into West Berlin, Austria, and Western Germany con- 
tinuing at a high monthly rate, it is clear that the lack 
of time was the only thing which prevented the issu- 
ance of all the visas authorized by the law. As Pierce 
Gerety, the RRA deputy administrator observed 
recently, ““There will be refugees as long as the con- 
ditions which create refugees continue.” The events 


of the past November and December in Hungary 
illustrate what he meant. Because of processing time 
required, particularly for the security investigation, 
it was necessary to cut off acceptance of any new ap- 
plications on November 1, 1956, except for Hungarian 
escapees, in order to assure completion of processing 
by December 31, 1956. 

Many refugees who had applied for admission into 
the United States under provisions of the Refugee 
Relief Act and for whom assurances had been exe- 
cuted were not successful in obtaining visas. The 
quotas in several countries were not large enough to 
accommodate all who were interested. The quota 
was oversubscribed in Italy by 24,845, Greece 11,220, 
France 2,004, Great Britain 1,564, Belgium 1,604, and 
the Far East 16,467. 


EMPLOYMENT SERVICE PROMOTES 
IRAN’S ECONOMIC DEVELOPMENT 


By H. E. DR. MOHSEN NASR* 
Minister of Labor, Imperial Government of Iran 
and BURNIE MERSON,* Employment Security Advisor 





NDER the progressive leadership of His Majesty 

the Shah of Iran and with the technical assist- 
ance of Point IV and United Nations, the Iranian 
people are engaged in an economic and social devel- 
opment program to gain the technological benefits of 
the 20th century. Among the new institutions being 
created is the Iranian Employment Service. What 
kind of country is Iran? And why an employment 
service? What progress has been made? 

Iran, ancient Persia, is an Asian nation of some 
18 million largely Aryan people speaking an Indo- 
European language with an alphabet based on Ara- 
bic. Some of her larger cities are Tehran, Isfahan, 
Tabriz, and Abadan, with respective estimated pop- 
ulations of 1,400,000, 260,000, 245,000, and 200,000. 
The country is located at the crossroads of Europe, 
Africa, and Asia. The Soviet Union bounds it on 
the north, Turkey on the northwest, Iraq is west, 
the Persian Gulf washes its southern shores, to the 
southeast is Pakistan, and Afghanistan is due east. 

The population is overwhelmingly Moslem with 
the majority Shi’a but a number of the Sunni faith. 
Traces of the ancient Zorastrian religion as well as 
Christianity and Judaism are in evidence. More 
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*Dr. Nasr was President of 39th Session of International Labour Organisation. 





than two-thirds of the country, an area the size of 
Texas, is a high, semiarid plateau interspersed with 
mountains and valleys with an invigorating climate 
that has bred a hardy and energetic people. The 
climate ranges from semitropical to temperate. 

Reflecting this varied climate and terrain, Iran 
grows a tremendous variety of crops, including or- 
anges, dates, wheat, rice, cotton, melons, grapes, 
fruits, and nuts. Sheep, goats, donkeys, and camels 
are the principal livestock. Persian rugs and silver- 
work are world famous. The country also has a 
number of natural resources in addition to fabulous 
oil fields, large forest reserves, and fishing in both the 
Persian Gulf and the Caspian Sea (sturgeon and caviar 
come from here). 

Before the Turks closed the land trade routes be- 
tween West and East, Iran had fairly extensive com- 
mercial dealings in Europe and. Asia. As _ trade 
gradually took to the sea, Iran became comparatively 
isolated. This isolation was aided by her mountains 
and deserts and continued until some quarter of a 
century ago when Shah Reza the Great, father of the 
present Shah, started the modernization of his coun- 
try. In the 1930’s considerable progress was made 


Mr. Merson is on extended leave from his Bureau of 
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Exterior of the Tehran local 
Domestic Placement Office. 


in developing industry, transportation, communica- 
tions, and public administration. 

World War II interrupted the development program 
and postwar adjustments delayed immediate renewal. 
In 1949, the Majles (Parliament) enacted the Seven 
Year Development Plan Act which set up a Plan 
Organization and called for use of oil revenues to 
develop and expand agriculture, health, education, 
labor, public administration, highways, railroads, 
telephone, radio and telegraphic comminications, 
electrical power, municipal water systems and rural 
irrigation, dams, food processing, textiles, sugar, 
chemicals, construction, mines and other basic ele- 
ments designed to raise living standards and promote 
national independence. Also, legislation exists or is 
under consideration to encourage private investments. 


The Plan Organization projects were interrupted 
when the Anglo-Iranian Oil Company was national- 
ized in 1951. With the help of Point IV and the 
renewal of the oil income by the settlement of the oil 
question in 1954, Iran’s development program again 
moved forward. It is apparent that we are witnessing 
another of those periodic awakenings of the Iranian 
people in which, at times over the past several thou- 
sand years, we have seen them make significant 
advances in the fields of commerce, industry, govern- 
ment, literature, and art. 


An employment service facilitates the employment 
process, primarily in matching labor supply and labor 
demand. Its stocks in trade are two: job applicants 
and job openings, which in turn are a reflection of 
the economic and social environment. As Iran im- 
plements her development program, dynamic labor 
lorce changes are occurring and are likely to continue. 

hese changes constitute a challenge to her existing 
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institutions for manpower recruitment, analysis, and 
utilization and necessitate development of new ones. 

A nation which does not promote a proper labor 
force distribution impedes its economic progress. 
Iran realizes this and its 1949 Labor Law provides for 
the establishment of an Iranian Employment Service 
in the Ministry of Labor, with the responsibility to 
promote geographic, industrial, and occupational 
mobility of the labor force made necessary by the 
needs of the social and economic development pro- 
gram. 

What are some of the labor force changes that are 
likely to occur? And how can the Iranian Employ- 
ment Service assist in a smooth transition from an 
agricultural to an industrial economy? 


Some of the Changes Expected 


To the extent that the health program succeeds, 
the infant mortality rate will decrease and life ex- 
pectancy will increase. This should accelerate the 
natural growth of the labor force. More extensive 
use of labor-saving devices on the farm may not only 
increase productivity in agriculture but may release 
farm labor for migration to urban areas, thus again 
increasing the nonfarm segment of the labor force. 
A successful education program means that this larger 
labor force will be not only a potentially better quali- 
fied one but perhaps, by virtue of a higher educational 
level, a more articulate one in terms of desiring work 
opportunities commensurate with their qualifications. 

The development program, looked at as a whole, 
should absorb this larger, more literate, mainly urban- 
ized labor force. But in this process, many manpower 
problems must be met and solved and it is here that 
a functioning Iranian Employment Service has a role 
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to play with its services of labor demand and labor 
supply analysis, matching men and jobs, employment 
counseling, employer assistance in effective manpower 
utilization, and stimulation of national and local 
action to expand employment opportunities. 

The most striking change will be expansions in 
nonagricultural industries and services. There will 
also be a shift from small-scale family production to 
larger-scale factory production; bigger enterprises 
requiring larger numbers of white collar workers; 
expansion of schools and better enforcement of school 
attendance and child labor laws; changes in attitude 
toward women engaging in office and factory work; 
a trend away from heavy, arduous, unskilled manual 
labor toward more highly skilled production and 
office occupations; and shortages of skilled and tech- 
nical workers unless adequate training programs are 
established. 


More and More Employers 


In terms of components of the labor force, these 
social and economic changes are likely to result in a 
proportionate decrease in the self-employed, with 
workers on their own account decreasing at a faster 
rate than employers. On the other hand, the relative 
number of employees will increase and within this 
category it is likely that the ratio of unpaid family 
workers will decrease while the proportion of wage 
and salary workers will rise markedly. There will be 
a shift from rural to urban areas as adults in the 
agricultural labor force leave the farm. If past ex- 
perience is any guide, there will also be an increasing 
proportion of women and older workers in the labor 
force and a diminishing proportion of children. 

Although it is possible that within the agricultural 
sector the ratio of self-employed will increase, an 
opposite trend will prevail in industry and services. 







In this nonagricultural segment of the labor force, 
while the proportion of wage and salary workers will 
rise, there will be some decreases. Semiskilled workers, 
managers, professionals, clerical and sales workers, 
foremen and craftsmen, should increase but laborers, 
unskilled workers, and domestics as a proportion of 
the labor force should decrease. 


Need for More White Collar Workers 


Thus, there should be a general movement up the 
occupational ladder, with a relative rise in white col- 
lar occupations at a faster pace than wage earners. 
As the fruits of higher productivity are distributed 
among employers, workers, and consumers, higher 
wages, shorter hours, and larger purchasing power 
should expand the service industries which in turn 
will bring yet another increase in the number and 
variety of occupations. 

The Iranian Employment Service seeks the best 
possible organization of the Iranian labor market as 
an integral part of the national program for the 
achievement and maintenance of maximum employ- 
ment and full development and use of productive 
resources. At present, the Service is relatively small. 
This is purposely so, for the institution should grow in 
harmony with Iran’s developing economy. 

United States technical assistance to the Employ- 
ment Service began in the latter half of fiscal year 
1955. The first step in the collaboration was for the 
American Employment Security Advisor and the 
Ministry of Labor jointly to develop a plan of action. 
The next step was to spell out a series of shorter-range 
goals designed to implement the long-range plan of 
action. 

In fiscal 1955, the Ministry of Labor and the United 
States Operations Mission discussed basic employ- 
ment service concepts and functions, studied the labor 


Job seekers are interviewed in 
the Domestic Placement Office 
in Tehran. 
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Seated in front of some of the 19 key Iranian Employment Service officials trained by 








the Employment Security Advisor are, left to 


right: Dr. Diavad Moheyman, Director, Iranian Employment Service; H. E. Dr. Mohsen Nasr, Minister of Labor; Burnie Merson, Em- 
ployment Security Advisor, U. S. Operations Mission to Iran; and Faradjollah Abcari, Technical General Director, Ministry of Labor. 


market and economic situation, reviewed the then 
current Iranian Employment Service, and developed 
an immediate work program. In line with mutually 
developed goals, the responsible Employment Service 
officials and the U. S. Advisor developed and field- 
tested basic forms and procedures for labor demand 
analysis, job analysis, and the simpler aspects of the 
placement function. It was agreed to defer other 
phases of employment service to later years. 


First Came Training 


Fiscal 1956 goals were to train a largely newly cre- 
ated cadre of 19 Iranian Employment Service officials 
in the previously developed basic tools and techniques, 
and to prepare an Iranian Dictionary of Occupations 
as well as to train them in the use of the Iranian 
Industrial Classification System. In addition, plans 
called for the training of two officials by the United 
States Employment Service and four by the Inter- 
national Labour Office in its Istanbul Institute. 
[hese goals were accomplished by the close of fiscal 
1956. The remainder of the year was devoted to 
improving current operating responsibilities, such as 
the domestic placement service, inter-agency trans- 
fers of ‘‘surplus’” government workers, and registra- 
tion of foreign workers, and to training some 35 
additionally recruited Iranian officials. In this last 
task, the taught became the teachers. 

Our fiscal 1957 goals are well on their way toward 
accomplishment. They are to (1) complete the 
training of 35 additional officials, (2) organize and 
start operations of the headquarters line and staff 
organization, (3) begin operation of two full-function- 
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ing Tehran local employment offices, one a commer- 
cial placement office and the other an industrial 
office, (4) improve present operations for inter- 
agency transfers of Iran’s surplus government work- 
ers and registration of foreign workers, (5) start a 
labor demand analysis of Iran’s economic develop- 
ment program, and (6) improve the Iranian Diction- 
ary of Occupations. In addition, plans are under 
way to open five employment offices in industrial 
areas outside the capital city of Tehran and expand 
the headquarters office in such functions as inter-area 
clearance of job applicants and job openings. 

The organization and staffing of the Iranian Em- 
ployment Service reflects these fiscal 1957 goals. At 
headquarters, we have a 22-man office, with a director 
and six main divisions: business management, infor- 
mation and staff training, occupational analysis, labor 
market information, placement methods and _ tech- 
niques, and field supervision. Appropriate sections 
have been set up under the divisions; some functions, 
such as farm placement, employment counseling, em- 
ployment aptitude tests, and community employment 
participation, have been deferred to future years. 

The two local employment offices are organized on 
an industry-occupation basis similar to those in the 
United States. The 29-man industrial office and the 
12-man commercial and professional office have essen- 
tially the same organizational pattern, with a man- 
ager, a business management division, a combined 
labor market information and job analysis division, 
and a placement operations division. The latter 
division has several placement units, each:of which 
is assigned specific occupations. These units are also 
concerned with application taking, order taking, 
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selection and referral, and verification responsibilties. 
There are also employer relations units, each assigned 
to specific firms and industries, with public relations, 
job solicitation, and labor market data collection 
responsibilities. 


Some Problems Encountered 


The article would not be complete unless some of 
the problems encountered were discussed. On the 
other hand, anything more than a partial listing would 
take too much space. Without any attempt to as- 
sign weights or to point out inter-relationships, a few 
examples will follow. 

It is estimated that around 85 percent of Iran’s 
basic industry is government-owned. Thus, the bulk 
of the job openings arise from government. There is 
no centralized civil service agency. In our head- 
quarters placement division, we have official responsi- 
bility for liaison with government agencies so as to 
get listings of job openings. 

A lot of training is underway and planned for 
Iranians. As mentioned, the Plan Organization has 
a large-scale development program. In terms of 
prospective job opportunities, is the training realistic? 
In our headquarters labor market information divi- 
sion, we provide for a staff to make a labor demand 
analysis of Iran’s development program so that factual 
information regarding current and prospective job 
opportunities can be made available to responsible 
training authorities. Problems of cooperation and 
coordination have arisen. This work has also been 
hampered by recruitment problems. 

In Iran, as compared with the United States, public 
transportation, mail, and telephone facilities are in- 
adequate. Since most workers and employers do not 
have telephones, problems arise in getting in touch 
with them. 

Private employers tend to be less cooperative with 
Government officials than in the United States. It is 
thus relatively more difficult to obtain voluntary 
listing of job orders or collect labor market information. 

Public service legislation is not as deeply rooted in 
public understanding -and support as in America 
probably because there is not the same intensive and 
extensive public debate, legislative hearings, news- 
paper and radio discussions, special study commis- 
sions, and similar background activities in the years 
preceding the enactment of these measures. There 
is, therefore, a greater problem of institutionalizing 
the Iranian Employment Service, since the public 
has little understanding of its nature and puipose. 

Prestige and financial considerations affect the 
problems of recruiting and retaining qualified staff. 
The Ministry of Labor, being a new ministry, does 
not have the prestige of some of the older ministeries. 

It is generally recognized that salaries of Iranian 
Government officials are inadequate. Furthermore, 
salary and grade are functions of seniority and edu- 
cation rather than of the position held. All these 
factors make it difficult to hire and to keep qualified 
personnel. 
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As a result of Iran’s long period of isolation, there 
is no pool of personnel, statistical, business manage- 
ment, clerical, and other experienced officials avaiiable 
for staffing, and “‘western”’ office routines or manager- 
ial techniques are not understood. Thus, in Iran, 
building an Employment Service, as we know such an 
institution, had to start from scratch. 

Another problem is that of “surplus”? government 
workers, i. ¢., persons who draw a salary but for one 
reason or another are not working at a government 
job. In our headquarters placement division, we 
have an official responsible for liaison with govern- 
ment agencies, to get them to release all surplus 
workers to the Iranian Employment Service for 
transfer into productive employment. 


Quantitative and qualitative information on labor 
turnover, size of employing establishments, worker 
skill levels, hiring practices, and similar labor market 
information are essential in organizing and operating 
an employment service, but such information is not 
available in Iran. 


Employment service techniques are rather intangible 
and are not effectively demonstrated in a nonoperating 
environment. Among the methods used to provide 
technical assistance was to arrange for Iranian officials 
to study operations of the United States Employment 
Service, affiliated State employment services, and the 
Turkish Employment Service. Too much praise can- 
not be extended to all these agencies for their work in 
training the officials who were entrusted to their 
hospitality. Two Iranian officials are at present 
being trained in the United States. 


Conclusions 


During the past 30 years, Iran has made relatively 
rapid progress, recently at an accelerated rate, in her 
efforts to obtain the benefits of 20th Century tech- 
nology, modernization, and industrialization. And 
on the horizon is the even more challenging age of 
electronics, atomic energy, and automation now being 
developed in other countries. Despite her present 
lag, Iran eventually must enter this age if an even 
greater disparity in living standards is not to result. 


His Majesty the Shah of Iran has said, “We are 
resolved not to lag behind the caravan of progress and 
social reform.” A high U. S. Government official 
recently is quoted as stating, ““The biggest factor to 
be reckoned with in the Middle East today is the 
demand for progress and improvement.” Iran seems 
determined to carry out her development program. 


The Iranian Employment Service is a manpower 
institution which, based upon the experience of other 
nations, can assist in the achievement of her economic 
and social goals. This institution is developing in 
response to the need for a more adequate method of 
distributing labor, Iran’s prime resource, effectively 
and economically. The organization is making its 
contribution to Iran’s economic and social growth and 
stability, emphasizing those things which experience 
shows to be feasible and necessary. 
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In Great Britain ... 


Employment Security 
Is a Challenge 
of the Times: 


By W. H. BRAINE, C. B. E. 
Labor Attaché, British Embassy 
Washington, D. C. 


* THE more than a quarter of a century that I 
have been associated with the British Ministry of 
Labour and National Service, I have seen the em- 
ployment services in my country develop from being 
the subject of criticism, often ill-informed and abusive, 
to being universally accepted and expanded, as the 
name of our Ministry indicates, to cover not only 
employment services but national [military] service. 
In most countries the Ministry of Labour, or the 
Department of Labour, is among the youngest of 
government departments, and this is seen nowhere so 
much as in the premises which are occupied by the 
employment services. 

In some countries the headquarters of the Ministry 
are housed in ancient palaces and mansions, while 
in others—and particularly on the North American 
continent—the acceptance of the employment services 
by the public and by the legislatures is shown by the 
many buildings devised and equipped for the efficient 
performance of the functions which fall to the De- 
partment of Labour. 

In the United Kingdom, it was commonplace to 
ind a local office of the Ministry of Labour housed in 
a former church or chapel or village hall. It used to 

‘ said that no member of the staff of the Minister 

' Labour had completed his apprenticeship until he 
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Attractive window display showing sample job orders held in 
this local office. 


had counted cash for unemployment insurance pay- 
ments in the former church vestry, and had registered 
applicants for employment in a side chapel. 

I well remember the days when a section of the 
national press conducted a persistent campaign in 
Great Britain for the abolition of what they described 
as the grandiose Ministry of Labour, and when the 
press regularly used the offensive term “dole” to 
describe unemployment pay. Times have changed 
since the machine created by the Labour Exchanges 
Act of 1909, piloted through Parliament by a young 
statesman named Winston Churchill, developed into 
the National Employment Service. 

Let me mention some of the challenges which were 
encountered, and some of the expedients adopted in 
order to meet those challenges. 

The Employment Service had to bear the brunt of 
resettlement after the first World War when unem- 
ployment never fell below the 1 million mark. Right 
up to the beginning of World War II much of the 
energy of the Employment Service was necessarily de- 
voted to paying unemployment benefits, but there was 
a constant endeavor to build up an efficient place- 
ment service. A trained staff was built up with an 
intimate knowledge of industry, and with experience 
in the Occupational Classification Guide which con- 


*Adapted from the keynote address before the annual convention of the International Association of Personnel in Employment Security in Toronto, 
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tained job definitions. In 1938, the British Employ- 
ment Service achieved no fewer than 2,705,064 job 
placings. 

Existence of a heavy volume of unemployment 
imposed specific functions upon the Ministry of 
Labour, such as the industrial transference scheme 
which enabled individual workers, young people, 
and even whole families to move from depressed 
areas to areas of comparatively good employment. 
There were training centers in which the depart- 
ment trained unemployed workers in skilled occupa- 
tions. There were instructional centers for the men- 
tal and physical rehabilitation of the long unemployed. 
The King’s Roll scheme was aimed at giving prefer- 
ence to the employment of disabled ex-servicemen. 
The special placing and vocational guidance service 
for boys and girls under 18 was developed. 

Legislation prescribing these activities was passed 
by the government of the day and, as never a year 
passed without one and sometimes more acts amend- 
ing the administration of unemployment insurance 
or placing new burdens on the Ministry, life never 
became dull for the Ministry’s staff. There was a 
special reward in the gratitude and appreciation of 
those whom we tried to help, and you will all, I am 
sure, agree that this is one of the most satisfying aspects 
of our work. 

Then came the challenge of World War II. The 
Ministry and its staff was ready to meet the great 
challenge presented by the second World War. It 
can be recalled with pride that a higher percentage 
of men and women was mobilized for the war effort 
in the United Kingdom than in any other country. 

We learned from the unfortunate experience of 
World War I with its lack of co-ordination between 
various Ministries concerned with mobilization and 
labour supply. So, instead of creating a new depart- 
ment with central authority, the Labour Ministry, 
which was re-christened the Ministry of Labour and 
National Service, with its trained staff and network 
of offices, was given the task of registering men (and 
later women) for service in the armed forces. It 
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Interviews with job applicants 
are held in relative privacy 
in the Richmond Employment 
Exchange. 


also used its intimate experience of industrial classifi- 
cation so that the skilled workers as prescribed were 
reserved for industry and not drafted into the armed 
forces, whilst those who went into these forces were 
allocated to service trades most nearly corresponding 
to their civilian occupations. 

When the pool of unemployed persons was ex- 
hausted, the Ministry met the demand for further 
workers for national purposes by training in govern- 
ment centers and by transfer from other areas or 
from nonessential employment. In the national 
emergency the Employment Service exercised statu- 
tory powers for the control of engagements, for the 
control of dismissal of work people, and restriction 
on the freedom of work people to leave their employ- 
ment, on compulsory registry of prescribed age 
groups or occupational groups, and, most drastic 
of all, the direction of individuals to perform specified 
work in the national interests at the specified rate 
of pay. 

It is true that the nation was wholeheartedly sup- 
porting the war effort but unless the various measures 
had been applied with sympathy and understanding 
there would have been considerable discontent and 
resentment among the citizens who found that the 
staff of the Ministry of Labour were directing their 
working lives. 

The years of experience in dealing with unemployed 
persons set the standard for sympathy and under- 
standing to be applied when dealing with members 
of the nation who did not come voluntarily to the 
employment exchanges in order to receive unemploy- 
ment pay but were summoned to attend for other 
purposes. Similarly, the approach to employers was 
radically changed. 

For a considerable number of years the Ministry’s 
staff had approached employers to canvass vacancies 
for such classes of unemployed as disabled workers, 
ex-servicemen, workers to be transferred from de- 
pressed areas, and to enable school-leavers to make 
a start in indusirial life. During the war, however, 
the Ministry had to call upon employers to give up 
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One of the modern Ministry 
of Labour buildings which 
have been constructed in the 
postwar era. 


skilled workers required for other more essential em- . 


ployment, to engage workers in whose selection they 
had little choice, and to submit to control as regards 
dismissals as well as engagements. So, for the British 
Employment Service, the wartime period was a great 
challenge and it can confidently be claimed that the 
challenge was successfully met. 


A Shift to Reverse 


But the end of the war brought yet another chal- 
lenge, namely the demobilization and resettlement of 
members of the armed forces and workers from the 
wartime industries. The machine had to go into 
reverse. Here again the experience of World War I 
served as a warning. Careful planning was applied 
and by the end of 1946, 4% million men and women 
had been demobilized from the armed forces and 
absorbed in civilian employment. The conduct of 
this operation and of the reabsorption in peacetime 
work of the union workers was undertaken by the 
employment exchanges so successfully that unemploy- 
ment which had been 100,000 at the end of the war, 
rose to only about 400,000 by the end of 1946. 

The Employment Service now had to rely more 
and more upon the voluntary co-operation of workers 
and employers. At the same time, in this reconstruc- 
tion period the Employment Service conducted certain 
new activities: A resettlement advice service, an 
appointments department, provision of training 
facilities and extensive grants for persons whose train- 
ing had been interrupted by the war, the placing of 
disabled persons, and the absorption of members of 
the Polish armed forces and the recruitment of dis- 
placed persons from camps in Germany and Austria. 

[In 1944, the Coalition Government issued a White 
Paper on Employment Policy. It is now difficult to 
recapture the atmosphere of the war period. We 
lived in a state of constant alert, prepared to receive 
and, as Winston Churchill so finely said, to repel 
invasion by the enemy. And yet it is inspiring to 
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recall that even in these anxious hours, consideration 
could be given to the postwar situation and that the 
government could declare that maintenance of a 
high and stable level of employment after the war 
would be one of its primary aims and responsibilities. 

In his message to this (IAPES) convention, the 
Minister of Labour and National Service said ““Today, 
more than ever before, rapid technological changes 
in industry present a challenge to employment serv- 
ices in every country, for these changes mean that 
there is an increasing need for efficiency in methods 
of placing workers in employment where the best use 
can be made of their skills.”’ 

_There is a special Pimpin to us in the United 





price 
in the field of “ear ei aac and sanenel em- 
ployment, production, and business activity are 
higher than ever before, we have to face the threat of 
inflation. 

The great challenge of the times for the United 
Kingdom is to make the best use of all our resources 
in order to meet our national commitments, and the 
Employment Service has an important part to play 
in ensuring that the best possible use is made of our 
manpower. 





How We Meet This New Challenge 


How does the Employment Service of the Ministry 
of Labour discharge its responsibilities? 

First, by its placing service and clearing house 
system, by transfer grants and loans, and training 
facilities. 

Second, by special service for the disabled. The 
1944 Act stipulates that employers must include 3 
per cent of registered disabled in their labour force. 
We have also set up what are known as “re-employ 
factories” for the severely disabled. 

Third, we conduct a constant review of the em- 
ployment situation, with monthly surveys of the 
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A job applicant interested in becoming a nurse talks with a 
counselor in the Joint Commercial Section of the Baltersea 
Employment Exchange. 


general manpower position, showing the estimated 
changes in the size of the total working population, 
the pattern of employment in the main industry 
groups, and the level and industrial distribution of 
unemployment. 

Fourth, the Employment Service plays a leading 
part in the government’s policy of distribution of 
industry. The availability of labour of the right 
type determines the most suitable areas for industrial 
development. Development of land for industrial 
purposes is controlled by the Town and Country 
Planning Acts of 1947, and must be consistent with 
the proper distribution of industry. 

Full employment in the United Kingdom has for 
some years reached a stage which in certain quarters 
is described as “over-full employment.” In_ the 
United Kingdom, the unemployment rate has 
recently been running roughly one-third that in the 
United States. 

Undoubtedly the difficulties with which any em- 
ployment service is confronted in time of full employ- 
ment are very great, and the question has even been 
asked whether, in these circumstances, the service is 
not an anachronism. Here are some of the more 
important hurdles which have to be surmounted: 

1. There are almost 150,000 more vacancies noti- 
fied than unemployed persons registered (380,000 


against 231,000 respectively in March 1956), and, of 


course, the latter figure cannot really be offset against 
the former as the abilities available are far from 
paralleling those called for. 

2. The demand for labour is such that jobs are 
easily obtainable and there is no particular need for 
an unemployed worker to consult the exchange. 

3. Available labour is not evenly spread but is 
concentrated in pockets—such as Merseyside and 
certain areas of Scotland and Wales. 

4. Because of difficulties experienced in obtaining 
labour, employers, if they have a temporary surplus, 
prefer to put a large number of men on short time, 
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rather than discharge a few. The concurrent exist- 
ence of the guaranteed week and the possibility of 
drawing unemployment benefit for 2 days per week 
encourage this tendency. 

5. There are at present no statutory manpower 
controls to assist the exchanges. The wartime con- 
trols lapsed in 1950 with the revocation of the Con- 
trol of Engagement Orders. In 1952 a mild form of 
control was re-introduced with the Notification of 
Vacancies Order in the hope of guiding labour into 
those industries where it was most needed. The NOV 
Order did not, however, justify these hopes. 

In effect, all the NOV Order prescribed was that 
Ministry of Labour sanction should be obtained for 
engagements of labour made. It was intended that 
all labour in process of turnover should pass through 
the exchanges, which would thus be given a chance 
to use their powers of persuasion to divert it to the 
undermanned industries. No power of direction was 
attached. 

NOVO did not prohibit advertisements. The 
daily papers ran full pages of seductive advertise- 
ments for labour of all sorts or offers of engagement 
and workers coming to exchanges were rarely open 
to persuasion. . 

The regulation tended to cause the public to asso- 
ciate exchanges with the idea of control and impelled 
it, if anything, to steer clear of them. When NOVO 
was cancelled in May 1956, few tears were shed. 

As regards our staff, immense attention has been 
given since the war to training staff. Managers of 
employment offices attend residential “‘country house” 
courses and others attend special courses on a func- 
tional basis, as for example, disablement resettlement 
officers and youth employment officers. This formal 
training supplements the normal “‘on-the-job”’ training 
and the instructional visits to factories. 

The “‘tools of the trade,” notably the Occupational 
Classification Guide, or job definitions, are kept up 
to date, particularly as regards changes in industrial 
technique. Not long ago the whole section dealing 





An injured worker, while still in the hospital, is interviewed by 
a member of the Industrial Rehabilitation Unit of the Leicester 
local office. 
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with steel rolling was completely rewritten following 
the changes in processes leading to the demise of the 
old type tin-plate mills. 

But the existence of an efficient machine and trained 
staff would be irrelevant if the public did not use it. 
Now that the Employment Service has no statutory 
control over the movement of labour, what steps are 
taken to commend the service to the public, and 
especially to employers? 

All the staff are made aware of the need of the service 
to sell itself. They are encouraged to act on their own 
initiative. New ideas and gimmicks are circulated. 
The interest and confidence of employers has to be 
won. In Britain, local advisory committees are as 
old as the Employment Service itself but now the 
presence of employers on them is more constructively 
exploited. Mayors and other local dignitaries are 
invited to visit employment offices in full panoply, 
and an English mayor in plumed hat, scarlet fur- 
bedecked gown and gold chain is an imposing, dig- 
nified figure! Such visits often lead to a_ better 
understanding of the service by local businessmen. 
One employer asked that his junior personnel officer 
be allowed to spend a week at the office to widen his 
knowledge. 

Among the special classes dealt with in the Employ- 
ment Service of Great Britain are young persons, 
disabled persons, professional men and technicians, 
ex-regular servicemen, and nonwhite immigrant 
workers. 

The distinctive features of the Youth Employment 
Service are as follows: 

The Minister of Labour and National Service is 
responsible to Parliament for the service but it is 
administered through a small committee of officials 
known as the Central Youth Employment Executive, 
representing the Ministry of Labour and National 
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As many as 50 job opening cards 
can be displayed on this 10-sided 
revolving stand. 


Service and the Education Departments for England 
and Scotland. Locally the service is operated by 
local education authorities where they have optioned to 
do so, and by the Ministry of Labour and National 
Service in other areas. In practice, in nearly all areas 
of industrial importance the service is operated by 
local education authorities. The Ministry grant-aids 
local education authorities so that there is a measure 
of financial control, as well as control exercised by the 
Central Youth Employment Executive by means of 
direct inspections and memoranda which that body 
issues on matters like vocational guidance. 


Help the Youth Still in School 


The service starts naturally before boys and girls 
have left school. The normal procedure is for a 
collective talk by youth employment officers at school, 
followed by individual interviews at which the parent 
and headmaster are invited to be present. 

Schools must submit to the youth employment 
officer a school-leaving report. This is done under 
statutory authority. At the individual interview re- 
ferred to, the youth employment officer endeavors to 
sum up the boy’s or girl’s aptitudes and give advice. 
Should the youth want assistance in finding employ- 
ment, he comes to the youth employment office when 
he has left school. The interest of the youth employ- 
ment officer does not cease when he has placed one 
of his proteges. There is procedure for regular 
follow-up until young persons have reached the age 
of 18 and offices are kept open in the evening to 
facilitate the maintenance of contact with young 
people at work. 

As for results, it can be said that for the boy or 
girl who leaves school at the statutory school leaving 
age, i. e., 15, coverage by the Youth Employment 
Service as regards interviews and vocational guidance 
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at school is practically 100 per cent, and between 
one-third and one-half of this class obtain their first 
job through the Youth Employment Service. 

The second largest important category requiring 
special treatment is that of disabled persons. Ac- 
tion here is based on three principles, namely volun- 
tary registration of the disabled; attention of the 
disablement resettlement officer to individual apti- 
tudes and limitations, which includes close contact, 
for example, with local hospitals; and the existence of 
a minimum percentage quota scheme. Of these the 
second is by far the most important. 

It should be stressed that there is no water-tight 
division between the work of the disablement resettle- 
ment officer and that of the rest of the Employment 
Service. It is important that the ordinary placing 
officer should know what manpower is available in 
the disablement section. In addition, there are con- 
siderations which have to be kept in mind; for ex- 
ample, that an employer who has shown himself 
enlightened and considerate and prepared to consider 
disabled persons should not be sent only persons in 
that category. 

During and after the war, the appointments service 
was developed considerably to deal with persons with 
professional or technical qualifications or adminis- 
trative or executive experience. Special sections of 
the service were also set up to help, first, men and 
women leaving the armed forces who would have 
occupied executive posts in industry and commerce 
but for the war, and then younger people of advanced 
education who need advice about a career. 


Civilian Experience Used in Military Job 


The Employment Service still deals with the regis- 
tration and call-up of men to the armed services, and 
the experience and techniques used by the Ministry 
in connection with the ordinary industrial work are 
adapted for use in this connection; for example, in the 
channeling of young workers into the appropriate 
service trade in the armed forces. Literally everyone 
who has served an apprenticeship is given individual 
consideration to see how far he can be accommodated 
in a technical capacity in the services. The same 
applies to young men with stipulated educational 
qualifications. 

The Employment Service assists ex-servicemen to 
settle in jobs in civilian life at the end of their terms 
of service. A wide field of employment for ex-regu- 
lars has been opened up in which the training and 
experience gained in the services can be fully utilized. 
In practical terms this means that, thanks to the 
co-operation between the service unit, the Employ- 
ment Service, and the man, which begins before the 
end of the period of enlistment, over 50 per cent of 
men discharged are placed or helped to find employ- 
ment before their resettlement leave is over. The 
number remaining unemployed for over 12 weeks is 
almost negligible. 

One of the problems with which exchanges have 
had to deal recently, and which demonstrates how 
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is a major function of the Employment Exchanges. 


they can adapt themselves to changing needs and 
circumstances, is that of nonwhite immigrant work- 
ers. It will be common knowledge that there has 
been a large influx of such persons, mainly from the 
West Indies, in recent years and the numbers are 
increasing every year. In 1955, for example, it is 
estimated that 23,000 came from the British West 
Indies. 

Generally speaking, the immigrants are not skilled 
by British standards, and only unskilled work is 
available for them. Nevertheless it is universally 
admitted that the Employment Service has done an 
excellent job in finding employment for them, and 
although there are no figures to prove it, it is obvious 
that employment has been found for the vast 
majority. 


Flexible and Adaptable 


The Orientals had a subtle special curse ‘‘May you 
live in interesting times.” We certainly live in chal- 
lenging times. In every phase of modern life, inven- 
tions, developments, and improvements are so many 
and so varied that it is a challenge to adapt our 
operations and mode of living in order to keep pace 
with them. In the readjustment of our national life, 
the Employment Service has an important part to 
play. The existing economic and political situation 
presents it with problems quite different from those 
it has had to master in the past. But part of the 
strength of the Employment Service is the variety of 
tasks it has had to undertake in previous years which 
has endowed it with an efficient and flexible machine 
and an adaptable staff experienced in the basic 
realities of the employment situation. 
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right), and Louis Levine (far right). 


Mr. Djojomiseno, manager of the Djakarta local office, receives a certificate denoting completion of training in the United States. 
Among those present were: Standing, John B. Ewing (far left), Robert C. Goodwin (fifth from left), Malcolm Kennedy (fourth from 





International Employment Security 
Technical Assistance and Training 


By JOHN B. EWING 
Chief, International Activities 
Bureau of Employment Security 
U. S. Department of Labor 


S IT possible for American employment security 

staff members to make any contribution to inter- 
national employment security? Does the economy of 
an underdeveloped country justify existence of a 
public employment service network or an unemploy- 
ment insurance system? Is it possible for an under- 
developed country to find features of employment 
security organization in a highly industrialized society 
applicable to a less complex economy? Will officials 
from the comprehensive employment security pro- 
grams of Western Europe find it profitable to study 
United States programs? 

In considering these questions, we will discuss (1) 
technical training of participants from other countries 
in the employment security programs and activities 
in the United States; and (2) technical assistance by 
employment security specialists from the United 
States in other countries. 


january 1957 


Robert C. Goodwin, Director of the Bureau of 
Employment Security, stated in a recent address, 
‘Today, we in Washington and in the States are 
hosts, teachers and, I hope, inspirers of government 
leaders and trainees from practically every free nation 
of the world from Japan to Italy.” 


Technical Training 


We have exchanged technical information with and 
learned much from the international participants— 
the 35,000 students, scholars, and trainees visiting 
the United States each year to study American 
methods and techniques, about 3,000 of whom are 
taking part in exchange programs under United 
States Government auspices. During the fiscal year 
ending June 30, 1956, the Bureau of Employment 
Security, the affiliated State agencies, and local 
public employment offices gave technical training to 
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A French personnel placement team meets with U. S. Department of Labor staff—John B. Ewing (standing left), Hubert Reeves, and 
Fernand Guay (standing far right)—at the completion of their tour of a number of American industrial cities. 


30 international participants whose primary field of 
study was employment security and for whom the 
Bureau of Employment Security had primary re- 
sponsibility. Of this number, 26 were studying under 
grants from the International Cooperation Ad- 
ministration, 3 had ILO fellowships, and 1 was study- 
ing under a grant from his own government. 


Supplementary Training 


In addition to primary training given to these 
participants, the BES and the State agencies gave 
supplementary training to 419 participants from the 
ICA, Department of State, United Nations, ILO, and 
the Department of Defense, as well as to 94 casual 
foreign visitors. This training supplemented that of 
other agencies and bureaus and the Office of the 
Secretary of Labor. 

The Department of Labor provided extended 
programs during fiscal-year 1956 for 768 visitors from 
foreign countries. They included Latin America 
(184), Europe (406), Near East, South Africa, and 
Africa (79), and Far East (99). Of these, 635 came 
under the ICA program, 112 under IES, and 21 
under UN and ILO. Short programs were arranged 
for a large number of additional visitors who were 
referred by other agencies having primary program- 
ing responsibility. 

Based on first-hand information gained in Latin 
America in 1953, Dr. Milton Eisenhower, President 
of Johns Hopkins University and a special emissary 
of the President of the United States, recommended 
that a greatly increased number of democratic trade 
unionists be brought to the United States for technical 
training. During the past 3 years, arrangements 
have been made by the Department of Labor in 
cooperation with the Department of State and the 
International Cooperation Administration to meet 
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this objective. The Bureau of Employment Security 
and the State Agencies have participated in this 
secondary training. 

Providing technical training to government workers 
and others is considered to be an effective method of 
combating the spread of Communist propaganda by 
Communists trade unionists—which has been most 
acute in the Middle and Far East where the Soviet 
Union and Communist China are carrying on ever 
increasing political activities. Growing numbers of 
visitors to the United States have come from the Far 
East during the last few years under programs of the 
International Cooperation Administration and the 
International Educational Exchange Service of the 
Department of State. Occasionally participants have 
come also from the third underdeveloped area in the 
world—Africa, which is becoming the subject of 
increased Communist infiltration. 

The objectives of the Department of Labor in pro- 
viding training to those who come from abroad had 
been, first, to share with them our industrial and 
technical methods which have brought about in- 
creased productivity, greater mechanization, and a 
high standard of living for the wage earners of 
America. Second, the Department seeks to impart 
an understanding of the practical workings of Ameri- 
can democracy by enabling foreign participants to 
visit workers’ homes, factories, union and civic meet- 
ings, homes of public employees and others to gain 
first-hand knowledge of how Americans live. 


Training Suited to Individual Need 


The Department’s work in providing technical 
training to foreign participants is not done by pre- 
arranged or conducted tours. Each visitor works out 
the program he wants to follow in the basis of what 
he wants to learn. He does this in collaboration with 
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A French unemployment insurance 
team accompanied by Fernand Guay 
(standing right), a U. S. Department 
of Labor representative, is wel- 
comed to the New York State 
Division of Employment office by 
agency executive director Milton O. 
Loysen (far left). 


training program officials who know our country’s 
resources for such training. 

From the wide 1ange of employment security ac- 
tivities, a visitor may wish to concentrate on one 
specific field. It may be actuarial science, mecha- 
nized unemployment insurance operations, employ- 
ment service testing, or labor market information. 
Training provided by the Bureau of Employment 
Security National Office may be supplemented by 
training in State employment security central offices 
and local public employment offices. 

A German official studying unemployment insur- 
ance central office operations was amazed at the 
degree of mechanization of many of our processes. 
Very little of that type of machinery has been in- 
stalled in Germany since lower wage rates make it 
apparently more economical to hire human beings 
for manual operations. Another participant was 
greatly interested in our field employer visiting pro- 
gram. Still another made an intensive study of labor 
market information gathered and disseminated at 
the local office level. 


Was Training Helpful? 


It is difficult to determine the extent to which par- 
ticipants in technical training programs find their 
studies valuable and carry these values back with 
them. Many letters indicate the warm, friendly feel- 
ing for people throughout the United States on the 
part of those who participated in the training. 
Among those who formerly studied under this pro- 
gram are a Director of the Employment Service in 
the Philippines, a Director and Deputy Director of 
the Employment Service in India, a Co-Director of 
the Employment Service in Peru, three Regional 
Manpower Directors in Austria, a Director of Labor 
Market Analysis in Pakistan, prominent officials in 
Manpower productivity in a number of European 
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countries, including a German member of the iron 
and steel authority in Luxembourg. 


Technical Assistance Overseas 


During the past fiscal year, staff members of the 
Bureau of Employment Security gave technical assist- 
ance in the development of employment security pro- 
grams in Bolivia, Peru, Iran, Israel, India, and Chile. 
Former Bureau staff members gave technical assist- 
ance as manpower or employment service experts to the 
Ministry of Labor in Greece, Costa Rica, the Philip- 
pines, and Indonesia. (Four of these people worked 
under ICA programs and six under ILO or UN 
programs.) During the past 6 years, approximately 
20 staff members have given technical assistance 
overseas. Their assignments cover the entire range 
of the Bureau’s technical operations in employment 
security—manpower surveys, development of operat- 
ing programs, labor market information, improve- 
ment of manpower facilities, and employment service 
organization. Their work has received high praise 
from UN, ILO, and ICA officials. 

Let us look at the humanitarian justification for 
employment security activities. —The employment 
service can make a major contribution to productiv- 
ity by getting the right man in the right job. Another 
of its great strengths is promoting the welfare of the 
total population and developing its faith and reliance 
in the fundamental principles of democracy. 

If we listen to the words of praise and the letters 
from participants in the International Exchange Pro- 
gram in the employment security field, we are re- 
assured and feel that employment security is contrib- 
uting not only to democracy and productivity but 
also to peace. Free public employment services and 
programs for protection against the hazard of unem- 
ployment contribute to the stabilization of employ- 
ment and thus to happiness, and give reassurance, it 
is hoped and believed, throughout the world. 
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Mrs. Golda Meir, former Israeli 
Minister of Labor, cuts the ribbon 
to open a new road fo an Arab 
village in the Southern Galilee 
District. This road was financed 
by the Ministry of Labor. 


The Public Employment Office 


By GEORGE KTEILY 
Supervisor, Arab Labor Division 


Israeli Ministry of Labor 


AZARETH has 22,000 inhabitants, the majority 

of whom are Christians and Moslems. Our 
local employment office is located in the center of 
town. Job seekers register here to get firsthand in- 
formation on vacant jobs; many receive counseling, 
testing, and placement. 

The Employment Service is the sole public agency 
for engaging unemployed workers. Unemployed 
workers report to the Employment Service each day. 
At the end of each month, we add the number of days 
that every applicant did not succeed in getting work. 
The average number of unemployed workers is about 
100. According to their need, workers are given 
priority on vacant jobs. The unemployed workers are 
split into two groups and are given work alternately 
every 2 weeks. They are sent to temporary public 
works jobs under the supervision of the local munici- 
pality and financed by the Ministry of Labor. A fair 
number of them are sent to jobs on road construc- 
tion, water projects, clearing agricultural lands, etc. 

Employers are asked to call the employment service 
office when hiring workers. By this means we are 
better able to determine the manpower needed in 
every district. 


in Nazareth, Israel 


Many of the unemployed whom we serve are 
refugees from other parts of Palestine who left their 
homes and lands during the 1948 war between Arabs 
and Jews and who are now settled in various towns 
and villages, mainly in the Galilee area. They are 
the largest proportion of persons registered in our 
employment offices, where they are granted priority 
in filling vacant jobs. We also take into consideration 
their family situation, i. e., a married unemployed 
worker with two children would have priority over a 
worker who is single with no dependents. 

Nazareth is not an industrial town, but largely a 
trade and service center. Some workers are engaged 
in cutting stone for building houses; some are engaged 
in stone crushing; and a good number are engaged in 
the stone quarries. Others work for the Public 
Works Department inside the town and in the nearby 
district. Still others commute daily to jobs in Haifa, 
Affula, and other nearby places. A number of 
Nazarenes are employed in the one cigarette factory in 
town. Others work in their own firms and a fair 
number work in the Southern Galilee District, both in 
the villages and on farms. 


* The office in Nazareth is one of nine employment offices administered by the Ministry of Labor in Arab communities in Israel. These offices wart 
established after the end of the 1948 war, and are financed entirely by the Government of Israel. 
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George Kteily (center) is con- 
gratulated by Robert C. Goodwin 
(left), director of the Bureau of 
Employment Security, upon com- 
pletion of his training course in 
the United States. A member of 
the Embassy of Israel staff looks 
on. 


At present, the Government is planning to improve 
Nazareth industry. Recently, one of the biggest 
chocolate factories in Israel was persuaded by the 
Ministry of Labor to establish a branch in Nazareth 
which will employ between 250 and 300 workers. 
The Israeli cigarette factory also recently decided to 
open a new tobacco store in this town which will 
employ about 30 additional workers. 

The Southern Galilee District is a good wide zone 
with about 32 separate villages. Each village has 
its own lands and houses, entirely separated from the 
other. In the aggregate, about 52,000 people live 
there. The economy of the villages varies widely. 
Some are devoted almost entirely to basic agriculture. 
In others, workers are primarily engaged in the culti- 
vation of pomegranate trees and olive trees. This 
district is also rich in watermelons, tobacco, and 
various other crops. 

In almost every village you will find one or two 
olive-oil mills. Although they are not equipped with 
modern machinery, they have a fairly large output. 

As indicated earlier, the inhabitants are mixed in 
religion; some are Christians while others are Mos- 
lems or Druzes. Each religious group usually hires 
its own workers for jobs in farming, cultivation, house 
and road building. 

[he Government is helping and trying to lead 
farmers to the new way of life. The aim of Arab 
peasants is to gather money and to buy land. But 
they continue to follow their father’s way of living— 
believing that what was good for father is good for 
son. The Government is doing a great deal in con- 
vincing them that the use of modern agricultural 
quipment will bring them, as well as the whole 
country, a better profit out of their lands. This pro- 
im has had some success and now in Arab villages 
ou can notice much more mechanized agricultural 
Cuipment such as harvesting machines, combines, 
rd tractors. 
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One of the means used by the Israel Government 
to improve the agricultural economy is organizing 
agricultural cooperatives and supporting them with 


long-term loans. Water cooperatives are also being 
organized. In the three villages where such coopera- 
tives now exist, the improvement is very noticeable. 

We, in the Employment Service, visit farmers and 
other. employers i in the villages in this wide district a 
number of times each week to find out if they are in 
need of workers. We also keep a running census of 
every village showing: 

1. Population 

2. Number of men age 16 to 60 years who are 
available for and in need of work 
Number of men who are refugees, by name 
. The area covered by every village 
The names of the factories 
The names of the cooperatives 
Number of villagers working outside their homes. 

Yes, the district is being improved tremendously. 
Arab workers at present are receiving the required 
minimum wage which has been fixed for the trade or 
occupation by the labor organization in this coun- 
try, known as the “Histadrut.’”’ Arab workers are 
entitled to join the appropriate Trade Unions of the 
Histadrut. To be a member of one of the Trade 
Unions a worker is expected to contribute regular 
dues which are a certain percentage of his wages. 
These dues go to support the sick fund of the Hista- 
drut, the National Insurance Fund, and the Annual 
Leave Fund. 

In 1948, Nazareth and the Southern Galilee Dis- 
trict were transferred to the Israeli Government. At 
that time, three Arab labor organizations were in 
Israel: 

1. The Arab Labor Congress—headed “4 the 
Communist Party 

2. Al-Rabitta—Nazareth Arab Labor League 

3. Brit Poalei Israel—a branch of the Histadrut. 
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Mrs. Golda Meir, former Israeli Minister of Labor, attends the 
opening of the Nazareth Vocational Training School. 


By 1951, the Rabitta was amalgamated with the 
Histadrut and the Congress, by its own will, disbanded 
in 1953. As a result of these changes, it is possible 
to render greater service to the Arab workers. 

At present, the Histadrut is engaged in organizing 
the Arab workers to face their difficult economic 
problems. Recently a special literature club was 
opened in Nazareth. This club is entirely supervised 
and directed by the Histadrut. Books and other 
literature on a variety of subjects are gathered in the 
club, which acts as a lending library for the workers. 
Once or twice a week, Arab workers of Nazareth 
and the District are called to this club to hear lectures 
on various subjects. 

Just recently a Vocational Training School has 
been opened in Nazareth. Unskilled workers who 
desire to learn a profession are asked to enroll in the 
training school. Applicants are required to be 18 
years of age and above. ‘This vocational school pro- 
vides courses in carpentry, welding and pipe fitting, 
and tailoring and sewing. Each course takes a min- 
imum of 8 months, during which students receive a 
certain amount of pocket money from the Government, 





At Press TIME 


(Continued from page 10) 


workers under future hiring policies. A pilot survey 
of current employment practices made in late 1955 
revealed favorable performance by the handicapped. 
Many members of the Employer Subcommittee sup- 
ported the hire-the-handicapped program by devoting 
advertising time on television and radio to messages 
urging employment of the impaired. 

A plan to provide awards for cooperating employers 
is being developed, Mr. Bulova said. He also stressed 
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the desirability of organizing employer subcommittees 
in Governors’ Committees on the handicapped 
throughout the country. 


ILO Says Relate 


Vocational Training to Jobs 


VOCATIONAL training for women should be more 
closely related to job opportunities, was the decision 
of a meeting of experts on women’s employment held 
at the headquarters of the International Labour 
Organisation in November. The experts represented 
11 countries: Burma, Federal Republic of Germany, 
India, Mexico, Peru, Poland, Sweden, Turkey, the 
United Kingdom, the United States, and the USSR. 
Mrs. Alice K. Leopold, Director of the Women’s 
Bureau and Assistant to the Secretary of Labor for 
Women’s Affairs, was elected chairman. 

Among its recommendations on vocational training 
the meeting made these points: 


General education —There should be equal facilities for boys 
and girls, and girls should have the benfit of programs in 
fields other than home-making. ; 


Home economics.—Instruction should be differentiated accord- 
ing to need, into basic instruction, training for careers in 
domestic work, and as a basis for such professions as social 
work and nursing. 


Handicrafts—There should be a reduction in training for 
needlework and embroidery in industrialized countries, while 
in countries of low industrialization the training in the manu- 
facture of marketable handicrafts should be strengthened. 
The training should also prepare for transition to more mech- 
anized occupations. 


Production work.—Women should be trained not only for 
production work, but also for maintenance and repair work 
and for supervisory work in industry. The training should 
take account of the increasing versatility required by auto- 
mation and other new techniques. 


Technical training.—There should be an expansion of training 
opportunities and admission of girls and women to training 
at all levels. 


Business and administration—The advent of automation 
makes it desirable that training should provide the necessary 
degree of specialization in office machine operation and in 
such fields as statistics, accounting, and foreign languages. 
There should be equality of access for women to advanced 
courses in management and administration. 


Service occupations—There should be systematic training 
to raise the status of the large number of women employed in 
service occupations 


Agriculture.—Noting that vocational training for women in 
agriculture is complicated by geography, the concentration 
of women in unpaid family work, and other difficulties, the 
meeting stressed the great need for such training. 


In its recommendations on part-time employment 
and the employment of older women, the meeting of 
experts emphasized the need for training and equality 
of opportunity. At the same time it recognized the 
different situations of the industrialized and indus- 
trially less developed countries in connection with 
both problems. 
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See Bureau of Employment Security recently published ‘‘Older Worker Adjustment to Labor Market Prac- 
tices—An Analysis of Experience in Seven Major Labor Markets” (BES No. R151, 269 pages). 


l’his study is designed to provide data on the nature and extent of the problems of older workers in the labor 
rket and provide a factual basis for helping to resolve those problems. It is one of several basic studies under- 
n by the Department of Labor dealing with economic aspects of the older worker problem. The report 
esents the findings of the experiences and problems of older workers in seven major labor market areas. The 
yr market research was designed to provide data on (1) the characteristics of unemployed older workers 
eking jobs through public employment offices and how they compared with younger workers; (2) employment 
tterns and hiring and separation practices of older and younger workers; (3) separate analyses for each of 
seven areas; and (4) a comprehensive statistical appendix. 


[his booklet is on sale by the Superintendent of Documents, Government Printing Office, Washington 
( Price: $1.25. 
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* * * 


Other Department of Labor studies in the older worker series are: 
@ Job Performance and Age: A Study in Measurement, Bulletin No. 1203, 45 cents. 


@ Older Workers Under Collective Bargaining: Part I. Hiring, Retention, Job Termination, Bulletin No. 
1, 25 cents. 


@ Older Workers Under Collective Bargaining: Part II. Health, Insurance, and Pension Plans, Bulletin 
1199-2, 25 cents. 


@ Counseling and Placement Services for Older Workers, BES No. E152, 50 cents. 
@ Pension Costs in Relation to the Hiring of Older Workers, BES No. E150, 25 cents. 


@ How to Conduct an Earning-Opportunities Forum in Your Community, Leaflet 25, 15 cents. 
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